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In these days of intense national self-consciousness it is easy 
to lose the sense of proportion in discussing things American. We 
resent any suggestion of inferiority, feeling supremely confident 
that our achievements will compare favorably with those of any 
other nation. We who have a very special interest in our national 
literature are proud of the long list of writers who have interpreted 
the spirit of America. It is possible too that we have lost our 
sense of proportion when we defend American literature against the 
charge of inferiority, but it is irksome when an American novelist, 
no less a man than Robert Herrick, says, ‘Our novels are weakly 
sentimental, weak religiously, prudish, unreal and aristocratic, thin 
and impermanent, and not a little shoddy.” And our resentment 
is thoroughly awake when we hear from another would-be critic 
that American literature is ‘‘a rootless product, a cutting from 
England’s sturdy, well-branched oak tree, nurtured in the soil of 
the New England colonies, and recently transplanted to the broad 
lands of the Middle West.” A critic must be pretty big, and very 
bold, to utter such finalities. It is enough for us to know that, like 
far older nations, we have our supermen of letters—writers with a 
world-consciousness, omniscient in their outlook upon life, rising 
above accidents of time and place, the common property of all. 
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And, like other nations, we have a host of lesser writers who have 
done much to mold our national character. 

The big thing to us is that our literature is the expression of 
Americanism; it is the embodiment of the soul of America. From 
our own books we get the brave adventures of pioneers and the 
splendid deeds of the makers of the nation; we learn how our 
compatriots live, what they think and do; we catch the beauty of 
our streams and hills, the sweep of the prairie, the majesty of 
mountains and canyons; and at the last we come to know America 
and the democratic ideals for which she stands. 

We are asked to teach patriotism in the schools. Children 
learn and practice the flag salute; we sing our national songs 
oftener and with more enthusiasm; we place in more prominent 
positions the pictures of Washington, Lincoln, and Wilson. All 
over our land these and other visible manifestations of the love of 
country are found in every schoolroom. Yet these are only the 
outward symbols of a loyalty which has deeper sources, one of which 
is literature. 

Teaching patriotism through literature means more than the 
reading of poems and stories which directly stimulate patriotic 
emotions. Loyalty, to be deep and abiding, must be intelligent. 
It is a fine thing to have every pupil learn the Gettysburg Address 
from beginning to end; it is inspiring to hear Drake’s ‘‘ American 
Flag”’ read with genuine feeling; but if our school children are 
to become patriotic citizens, they must know their country and 
its ideals well enough to feel deeply and keenly all that the name 
United States implies. Facts they may get from the study of 
history and civil government; the living spirit of the nation is 
in its literature. 

To know a people we must know the geography of their habi- 
tation. We must know their environment. The character of the 
New Englander was largely fashioned by the rugged land he cleared 
and tilled. The southerner is the true product of a kindly climate 
and a hospitable soil. It is largely due to the geographical differ- 
ences between the various sections of the United States, and the 
corresponding differences in types, that the charge of provincialism 
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is brought against our literature. It is not probable that the Amer- 
ican citizen will ever become a standardized individual. It is 
possible, therefore, that we shall never have a national literature 
according to the definition of our critics. But in spite of sectional 
differences, in spite of our enormous foreign-born element, there is 
a positive national unity that is apparent to all of us. Call our 
literature sectional, provincial, if you will—it is truly American 
at the core. 

We know New England through the poems of Bryant, Whittier, 
Robert Frost, and the stories of Sarah Orne Jewett, Mary E. 
Wilkins Freeman, and William Dean Howells; the high-pressured 
life of our largest city is vividly portrayed by O. Henry; Joel 
Chandler Harris, F. Hopkinson Smith, and Thomas Nelson Page 
tell us of the Old South; Miss Murfree and John Fox, Jr., make 
known to us the strange mountain folk of Kentucky and Tennessee; 
the poems of Riley, the stories of Eggleston, and the humor of Mark 
Twain are eloquent of the Middle West; the adventurous life of 
the cowboy and the miner is depicted in the tales of Owen Wister, 
Bret Harte, and Zane Grey. 

We may know industrial America through the works of Frank 
Norris, Robert Herrick, and Margaret Deland; the novels of 
Churchill, Phillips, Whitlock, London, and Poole consider our 
social, political, and religious problems. The essayists, from 
Emerson to Repplier; the historians, from John Smith to McMaster, 
and the statesmen from Washington to Wilson have left enduring 
records of the development of our democracy. 

This is but a suggestion of the completeness with which our 
writers reveal the complex, many-sided soul of America. There 
is no surer means of developing intelligent and enduring patriotism 
than the study of these and other writers who have interpreted 
the life and thought of the American people. We are just arriving 
at an adequate notion of the importance of this phase of a child’s 
education. We are only beginning to learn how to present the 
subject in the schoolroom. If American literature is to con- 
tribute toward the making of loyal citizens, there must be certain 
changes in the prevailing manner of teaching the subject. It will 
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be the purpose of the rest of this paper to discuss these needed 
changes. 

Some time ago I picked up in a second-hand bookstore a so- 
called Cyclopedia of Education. ‘This comprehensive volume bears 
the date, 1906. Let me quote from an article on the teaching of 
literature: 

The true work of a professor would seem to lie in the careful analysis of 
typical works, with a view to displaying their qualities as composition and as 
“literature.” It is an art of literary anatomy. Both teacher and student 
ought to come armed with some such full analysis of literary forms as may be 
found in the best books on rhetoric and composition, and the application 
should then be made, and in a liberal spirit. 

May I be undignified enough to say, “What do you know about 
that?” In 1906, too! 

But we are in a position to ridicule such absurdities. We have 
no dealings with literary anatomy. We have seen the light and 
now vitalize our teaching of literature. Yes, possibly. But there 
are too many English teachers—far too many—who still cling 
to the old formalism which saps the life of a lesson. We cannot 
expect the study of American authors to stimulate patriotism 
until every teacher in the land discards vivisection and undertakes 
the creation of a love for literature. 

I do not wish to go into details in discussing changes in method, 
but I should like to emphasize certain outstanding features of the 
general problem. 

In the upper grades there should be less oral and more silent 
reading. After pupils have mastered the mechanics of reading, 
they should be given more opportunity to explore the field of 
juvenile literature. The literature class in the junior high-school 
grades should have every chance to develop a taste for reading along 
the lines of individual interests. At this transitional period in the 
child’s life, where imagination is strong and hero-worship prevails, 
there is an opportunity to make American literature a vital factor 
in character development. For this reason, then, the junior 
high-school teacher should break sharply away from traditional 
analytical methods and present the subject with enthusiasm and 
inspiration. The aim is to lead pupils straight to the heart of 
literature. 
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The teacher must be able to read aloud entertainingly. There 
is reason to believe that this is one of the surest ways of getting 
pupils to read for their own enjoyment. Far too little oral inter- 
pretation is done, largely because teachers cannot read well. And 
it is disheartening to admit that many a teacher who might develop 
latent powers by self-training has not the interest or the stamina to 
make the effort. Would not O. Henry’s Ransom of Red Chief 
capture the class if the teacher could read it aloud well? And 
some of the Penrod stories? And Owen Johnson’s Varmint? 
And would not the clean American sportsmanship of Ralph Paine’s 
boys be a fine thing for junior high-school classes? These stories, 
and the poems of Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell, Holmes, 
Whitman, Field, and Riley—how much more lasting is the impres- 
sion when the teacher reads them aloud entertainingly. 

The problem of vitalizing methods of teaching literature is 
even more difficult in the high-school, where formalism is more 
strongly intrenched than in the grades. It may sound foolishly 
radical to say that the close study of literary style and technique 
should have no place in the high-school course. But when I observe 
the line-by-line note-study of poetic classics which were intended 
to make an appeal to the emotions; when I learn that the study 
of a single short poem covers a period of two weeks or more, I 
wonder if it is not just plain good sense to leave this sort of thing 
for a college elective course. 

One other matter relative to high-school method: Is it worth 
while to ask our pupils to study carefully a 300-page text which 
tells them about books and writers? Not that we should discard 
entirely the text in the history of American literature. Such a 
work, well written, will do much toward arousing in pupils a 
real pride in their national achievements. In a way, the reading 
of American literary history will contribute to patriotism. But 
objection is taken to the common method of giving daily assign- 
ments in the text until the book has been largely memorized. 
This sort of work should be supplementary to the reading of the 
works which it merely describes. 

The first need in the right teaching of American literature, then, 
is a redirection of aims and methods. This need is generalized 
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’ 


in the two much-used terms “‘vitalization” and “socialization.” 
To vitalize the class work in literature, the teacher must arouse 
enthusiastic enjoyment of the authors read. This will come 
partly from the teacher’s personal pleasure in the subject and 
partly from informal and varied methods of presenting the les- 
son. The class work will be socialized when the poem, story, or 
essay serves as the basis of a common interest; when there is 
perfect freedom of discussion; when there is no artificial barrier of 
traditional formality between teacher and pupil. 

There is another urgent need: greater emphasis upon the 
teaching of American literature in the high school. In the grades 
most of the child’s reading is from our own authors, but in the 
four or six years of high school there is a strong tendency to stress 
English writers. It is important that pupils know well a good 
many of the great writers of our parent literature, but it is far 
more important that they have an adequate knowledge of their 
own masters. 

In some high schools American literature is an elective subject; 
many omit it entirely from their curricula. I do not see how 
schools can fairly offer less than a full year’s required work in this 
subject. In fact, I should go so far as to advise that pupils be 
given continuous home reading from a selected list largely of 
American authors during the full term of the high-school English 
course. 

If our methods are subjected to greater economy, particularly 
in the elimination of much dead wood from the text in English 
and American literary history, we shall be able to give our own 
writers the attention they deserve. It is obvious that throughout 
a child’s school life his own national literature should be emphasized 
because it is most direct in its relation to his preparation for citizen- 
ship. 

One other point: We must redefine literature to include living 
writers, current books, and periodicals. We are now striving to 
reconcile two conflicting tendencies in our teaching. The extreme 
conservatives would have us adhere strictly to the study of litera- 
ture which has contributed to the culture of past generations; 
the radicals would emphasize present life and ideals by the reading 
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of modern authors. As usual, the truth is found somewhere 
between the extremes. Literature has its message of the past 
for those who would better comprehend the present. But it also 
expresses the national life and thought of today. And we must 
find a place for the interpreters of the present. 

One of the most promising signs in the literary trend of the 
present is our revival of interest in poetry—evidence of the idealism 
which we hope will some day triumph over our national selfishness. 
Van Dyke, Moody, Lindsay, Sterling, Robinson, Masters, Frost— 
no longer are these names familiar only to the elect. Publishers 
and public librarians tell us that there is a growing demand for the 
modern poets, not only on the part of the initiated, but by all 
classes of readers. If this renascence of American poetry is to 
do its part in checking our pernicious materialism, the school 
must encourage acquaintance with our living poets. 

The fiction of today with its infinite variety of themes should 
be sifted for novels and stories that help to an understanding of 
modern people and conditions. This sifting process is not easy, I 
admit. Many a teacher is struggling with the problem of the 
“glad books”? and “literary mush,” as the caustic critic terms 
them. Pollyanna, Daddy-Long-legs, Laddie, The Harvester, The 
Eyes of the World, and other familiar best-sellers—what shall be the 
teacher’s attitude toward these “quack novels,’’ as Owen Wister 
calls them? On the one hand, you hear the abuse of the critics; 
on the other, you hear the high-school pupil say, “I just love 
them!”’’ There is no denying the fact that they furnish one outlet 
for the youthful sentimentality of the teens. The eternal prob- 
lem for parent and teacher is whether to repress this most common 
and apparently natural instinct, or to permit its gradual evapora- 
tion through sighs and tears over the “‘sob stuff”’ of book and movie. 

Then there is the great field of periodical literature, covering 
every human interest and wielding immeasurable power in shaping 
American thought. Our definition of literature must be broad 
enough to include the magazine. Children in the grades should 
have an opportunity to read the Youth’s Companion and St. 
Nicholas. The high-school reading-table should be supplied with 
such magazines as the Outlook, Independent, Literary Digest, Review 
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of Reviews, World’s Work, and Harper’s. And though we stretch 
the term “‘literature” to the limit, let us include the daily paper. 

It has been my purpose in this paper to show the necessity of 
wide and intelligent reading of American literature in the liberal 
education of loyal American citizens. I have expressed the belief 
that our teaching of the subject is far from achieving the possible 
in the building of character. One reason for this is the over- 
analytical, formal, and uninspiring manner of teaching; another 
reason is the lack of emphasis on this study in the high-school 
curriculum; a third reason is our timidity in admitting current 
literature into the sacred company of the classics. 

But what avails it if we vitalize our methods, if we give more 
time to American literature, if we admit modern writers, and still 
lack an enthusiastic and inspiring teacher? Without such a 
teacher how is a child to develop a love for reading? Given a 
man or woman with imagination, breadth of vision, and human 
sympathy, with a pleasing voice and the ability to read well, and 
with a loyal devotion to Amercian ideals—such a teacher will create 
in the literature class the true spirit of Americanism. 
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HIGH-SCHOOL GRAMMAR 
II. AN INVESTIGATION 


J. C. TRESSLER 
Newtown High School, New York City* 





The course of study will naturally grow out of the two purposes 
of the study. An investigation of the grammatical habits and 
knowledge of actual high-school students will suggest material and 
relative values. To get some knowledge of the grammatical habits 
of high-school pupils, I have recorded and classified seven hundred 
grammatical errors made by my second-year and fourth-year high- 
school pupils in their speech and written composition. I hoped to 
make the number of errors an even thousand, but changed to seven 
hundred because my pupils politely but firmly refused to provide 
the larger number in the six weeks of the study. The method of 
collection was simple. While reading compositions I jotted down 
and classified all grammatical errors. In class the secretary 
recorded the grammatical errors with the names of the offenders. 
It might be explained parenthetically that my classes were 
grammar-conscious, because they were asked again and again to 
point out grammatical errors. They also saw the errors written 
down by the secretary in an awe-inspiring, permanent-looking 
record book. The distribution of the errors is indicated on the 
accompanying diagram (Fig. 1). Typical errors with the per- 
centages of the total will make this graphical representation clearer. 


1. Use of a wrong verb or auxiliary (18 per cent). 
a) I hope I will have an early reply. 
b) We would be much pleased to have you examine the racket. 
c) Can I take my composition from the folder ? 
d) Let the little fellows set in front. 
e) Peanut shells are laying on the sidewalk. 
f) Leave the dough rise in a warm place. 


* The preceding paper closed with this sentence: ‘Grammar in the high school 
must therefore be taught primarily as an aid in understanding involved sentences and 
in speaking and writing correctly.” 
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g) Then let it raise near a warm stove. 

h) After you are finished sweeping, allow the dust to settle. 

4) I forgot to bring my English book home last night. 

j) Stiggin learned me to write the composition heading correctly. 


Connecting sentences by commas or using 
periods after parts of sentences 


Indirect discourse word-order 

A, an, the, this, that, these, those 
Wrong preposition or conjunction 
Pronoun without antecedent 
Confusion of singular and plural 
Comparative and superlative 
Failure of verb to agree with subject 


Mood 


Wrong grammatical element 
Omission of necessary word 
Pronoun and antecedent 
Use of wrong part of speech 
Wrong verb or auxiliary 


Mistake in principal part 
Misspelling of possessive 


Lack of parallelism 
Dangling participle 
Misplacing of modifier 
Confusion of tenses 
Syntactical redundance 


Double negative 
Wrong pronoun 


Case 
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Fic. 1.—Distribution of seven hundred grammatical errors in spoken and 
written English. 


2. Failure of a verb to agree with subject (15 per cent). 

a) He don’t know how long he slept. 

b) At the end of twenty-one days, the chickens comes out of the eggs. 

c) You wasn’t in the room. 

d) Mathematics are a difficult subject. 

e) There is some unfortunate tendencies in our government. 

f) English and history gives the student a knowledge of his own language 

and history. 

g) The Harvard football team were beaten by Yale by the score of six to 

three. 
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h) One of his tonsils are diseased. 
i) The new requirements for high-school graduation is better than the old. 
j) They have stiff bristles, which picks up dirt and thread. 


. Misspelling the possessive case of nouns and pronouns (9 per cent). 


a) It’s, our’s, her’s, their’s, your’s. 
b) Each others property. 

c) Boy’s high school. 

d) Girl’s basket-ball team. 

e) Jewelers sweepings. 

f) Suns shadow. 

g) Everybody’s else business. 


. Syntactical redundance (8 per cent). 


a) Sherlock Homes he walked around the house. 

b) Even the man who works for two dollars a day, at five o’clock he goes 
home feeling that his day’s work is ended. 

c) He asked to whom the beautiful house belonged to. 

d) Sherlock Holmes was called to investigate upon the case. 

e) Brom Bones told of the headless horseman whom he had seen and 
challenged him to a race. 

f) We have a few open dates still open. 

g) The new requirements for high-school graduation are better than what 
the old ones were. 


. Connecting sentences by commas or using periods after parts of sentences 


(7 per cent). 

a) Since the new requirements for graduation are better than the old. 
Because they broaden the pupil’s opportunity and training and better 
fit him for life. Therefore every high school in the city ought to adopt 
the new requirements. 

b) Do you realize what that means, it means actually making a slave of a 
pupil who ought to have a free mind. 

c) An emery wheel is slipped on a piece of round iron by means of a hole 
through the wheel then a nut is put on and tightened this holds the 
wheel. 

d) Rowdyism on the street cars is common among the boys who travel to 
and from school by car, they pretend to be young gentlemen but lack 
the essentials of gentility. 


. Confusion of tenses (6 per cent). 


a) Geometry has been taught for two thousand years before the birth of 
Christ. 

b) I give the book to you yesterday. 

c) Modern history is the record of events that happened recently. 

d) As we were walking across the desert, we realized how necessary water 

was to people. 
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e) For information about our treatment of visitors, I refer you to the 
Colossals with whom we had played games on our field. 

f) They said that Rip was dead for fifteen years. 

g) If every pupil does his share, the school would be kept clean. 

h) Since school opened, the streets are not so clean as they were before. 

i) They broke up the furniture they don’t like. 

j) Some say that if Wilson had recognized Huerta all trouble would be 
avoided. 


. Mistake in principal parts (4 per cent). 


a) It contains all that man ever thought, wrote, or done. 

b) They should have took her down to the pond but for the rescue party. 

c) She could have spoke on a better subject. 

d) All she seen of him was a shadow. 

e) The sun shined in through the window. 

Jf) I come in late this morning. 

g) Neither of their points was proven. 

h) The manufacturing of marble has went through many changes in the 
last thirty-five years. 

i) André was hung under this tree. 

j) She run several words together. 

k) I done most of the work myself. 


. Use of wrong part of speech (4 per cent). 


a) He doesn’t work like I do. 

b) My book is different than Miss Hallam’s. 

c) The substance of the recitation was fairly well. 

d) Both sides admit that military training strengthens the boys both 
physically and mental. 

e) Their are many uses of history. 

f) From there the story declines. 


. Misplacing of modifier (3 per cent). 


a) She only has two subtopics. 

b) When ready to go home, the fish should be strung on a stick. 

c) Every boy and girl can earn twenty cents however small or large. 

Lack of agreement of pronoun with antecedent (3 per cent). 

a) This country’s government is supposed to protect its citizens no matter 
in what part of the world he may be. 

b) Biology is helpful to a person wishing to take up farming as it gives 
them a knowledge of plant laws. 

c) It is the duty of each student to interest themselves in athletics. 

d) When anybody visits the spot, they think of the heroic stand made 
there. 

e) Give everyone time to look their best. 

Use of wrong case (3 per cent). 

a) If I spoke well, it was my cause and not me. 
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b) The apples were given to John and I. 

c) Who did he choose ? 

d) The fountain pen may be carried in the pocket without any danger of it 
leaking. 

e) Now I have time to devote to those whom, like yourself, I hope will be 
my particular customers. 

f) He has two to boss him now, his sister and I. 


Mistake in form or use of comparative and superlative (3 per cent). 

a) A sharp tongue is the only edged tool that grows more keener with 
constant use. 

b) In baseball the side that scores the most runs wins. 

c) Keziah Coffin is a most unique character. 

d) Mrs. Williams has more flowers than any woman on her street. 

e) His was the fairest of the two propositions presented. 

Use of dangling participle (2 per cent). 

a) When filled with hydrogen gas, the opening in the balloon is closed. 

b) An outline is useful when writing a composition. 

c) I should like to have your estimate on a garage for a single car built of 
stucco on hollow tile with red tile roof. 


Mistake in spelling or use of singular or plural of a noun (2 per cent). 

a) He is six foot two inches tall. 

b) Add two teaspoonful of water. 

c) Add two tables spoonfuls of sugar. 

d) Some pupils are compelled to help in the support of their home. 

e) Make a groove in the large stick about three-fourth ways up. 

Use of pronoun without required antecedent (2 per cent). 

a) I ran up the main street, after which I sneaked through a dark alley. 

b) There are some who just look over their lessons, which is almost as bad 
as overlooking them. 

c) There are some people who have not studied English, and when you 
talk with them you can tell it. 

Use of wrong preposition or conjunction (2 per cent). 

a) Nobody knows but what California will have the deciding vote. 

b) Being that he was the only music teacher in the village, I had to invite 
him. 

c) When baking, reverse the pans so the loaves will brown evenly. 

d) The teacher divided his time between the three sections as he thought 
best. 

e) The new requirements for graduation of a high school are beneficial 
to the student. 

Use of wrong pronoun (2 per cent). 

a) My opponents and myself agree that the new requirements would do 

away with some useful subjects. 
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b) Carpenters use the spirit level to find out if corner posts and such things 

that have a vertical position are erect. 

c) Everything what is beautiful must be protected by someone. 

d) The men which were engaged on the work were good artisans. 

e) The wise man is like a bird who stays by itself. 

18. Misuse of “a,” “‘an,” “the,” “this,” “that,” “those,” “these” (1 per cent). 

a) The witch used a herb of marvelous power. 

b) He was turned into a sort of an animal. 

c) A fountain pen is a great convenience to the business man and scholar 

as it saves money for the one and time for the other. 

d) I didn’t find out the assignment until this here Friday. 

e) Those kind of games are very exciting. 

19. Omission of word necessary for grammatical structure (1 per cent). 

a) You ought to have attended carefully and doubtless did. 

b) These are the requirements for a pupil to graduate high school. 

c) The principal was very pleased with the speeches of the new officers. 
20. Double negative (1 per cent). 

a) They didn’t have no king to rule over them. 

b) I haven’t nothing to do with the matter. 

21. Use of wrong grammatical element (7 per cent). 

a) This prevents the young chickens from eating their shells. 

b) He gave the watchman thirty dollars that he should stop the boat. 
22. Lack of parallelism of structure (# per cent). 

a) The screen spreads the sand on each side of the wheel and thus prevent- 

ing the car from skidding. 

b) The objects of the French offensive were the defeat of the Crown 

Prince’s army and to save Verdun. 
23. Failure to use subjunctive for wish and condition contrary to fact (+ per 
cent). 

a) I wish he was an acceptable candidate. 

b) If he was in my place, he wouldn’t do any better. 

24. Wrong word order in indirect discourse (# per cent). 

a) He asked the villagers did they know Rip Van Winkle. 

b) He asked me am I going to the ball game. 

Even a cursory examination of the errors listed will suggest 
that the Newtown High School, of New York City, hasn’t a pre- 
ponderance of any race or nationality, but is a thoroughly cos- 
mopolitan high school. Moreover, the percentage of foreign or 
dialectic errors is probably lower in Newtown than in the average 
city high school. The tabulation therefore probably reflects rather 
accurately grammatical speech and writing habits in the average 
cosmopolitan high school. 
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To test practical grammar knowledge, an efficiency test was 
given to 1,121 pupils of Newtown High School. The laws of 
chance supported the assumption that a pupil who knew absolutely 
nothing of English would answer eleven of the last twenty-two 
questions correctly and would deserve zero for his accomplishment. 
Therefore, in tabulating results, each error in these questions was 
counted as reducing the mark 8 per cent. In other words, in the 
last twenty-two questions, the pupil received credit for correct 
answers only beyond the eleven that he ought to have been able to 
guess right. The negative results obtained in the first term on a 
few questions indicate either that this method of evaluating the 
grammatical knowledge of a pupil errs slightly on the side of 
severity, or that our pupils are below the standard as guessers. 
This weighting, however, gives approximately accurate individual 
results and absolutely accurate comparative results. The graphical 
representations, then, by high-school years (see Fig. 2) and by 
types of errors (see Fig. 3) are photographs of the grammatical 
knowledge of the 1,121 pupils tested. 


NEWTON HIGH SCHOOL 
DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH 
TEN-MINUTE EFFICIENCY TEST 
Answer each question with one word 
1. Write the possessive plural of “turkey.” 
2. Write the possessive plural of “‘commander-in-chief.” 
3. Tell the subject of the following sentence: In the valley there was a peace- 
ful, secluded cottage almost covered with shrubs and vines. 


Select the correct word in each of the following: 
4. Neither Jane nor Mary (are, is) ill. 
. His brother is taller than (he, him). 
. I think I (shall, will) enter Harvard University. 
. In the United States everybody can get (his, their) rights. 
. Do you know why this bread doesn’t (rise, raise) ? 
g. I (laid, lay) on the ground for hours at a time. 
10. The hen has (sat, set) on the eggs for a week. 
11. Give it to (whoever, whomever) wants it. 
12. (Who, whom) do you think I met this morning ? 
13. (Who, whom) do you think me to be? 
. Between you and (I, me), I don’t believe a word of it. 


on AOnm 





15 
16 


17 
18 
19 

















20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 








What grammar should be taught? 
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. (Who, whom) do you think I am? 


. The man with eight of his friends (was, were) at the games. 

. Ceres traveled a long distance and (come, came) to a stream. 

. Jamison cared for the orphan as if he (was, were) his father. 

. The captain of the outlaws then told Gurth that he (may, might) go free. 


Grade 1A 1B 2A 2B 3A 3B 4A 4B 
Number tested 321 193 173 118 124 93 44 55 
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Fic. 2.—Efficiency test in practical grammar (1121 pupils). 


indicates the results by grades. 


Last Thursday I (lost, have lost) my umbrella. 


The dotted line 


Gladys, Marion and (I, myself) are the members of the committee. 


I like (that, those) kind of apples. 
She looks (beautiful, beautifully) in a white dress. 
Her book is different (from, than) the one father gave me. 


A lead pencil was arguing with an eraser about which was used the (more, 


most). 


Assuredly there is need of grammar in high-school instruction. 





The answer seems simply 
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the grammar that will meet the need. Grammar must be prac- 
tical, everyday, utilitarian. In short, to resort to the pedagogical 
lingo, grammar must function. 
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Fic. 3.—Practical grammar tests according to types of error 


Perhaps the easiest method of ascertaining what in grammar 
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pupil is by elimination. In general, memorizing rules and defini- 
tions without understanding them, unnecessarily detailed classi- 
fication and subdivision, routine parsing, and elaborate systems of 
diagraming tend toward formalism and away from practical results. 
A knowledge of the venerated adverbial objective, retained object, 
and objective complement, for example, is not essential to salvation, 
because pupils never err in the use of these objectives, and such 
technical distinctions are not an aid in extracting thought from the 
printed page. Further, the nominative of direct address need 
not be taught, because no one errs in its use. The nominative 
absolute is likely to suggest loose English construction. Indeed, 
while the grammarians are deciding whether nouns in English have 
any case except the possessive, it seems wise to teach the nomina- 
tive and objective in connection with the use of pronouns where 
error is possible. Instead of giving the syntax of numerous nouns 
in the nominative and the objective case, attention should be 
centered on the eight pronouns which have an objective case 
different from the nominative. Indefinite pronouns, the distinc- 
tion between a subordinate conjunction and a conjunctive adverb, 
the classes of adverbs, the classes of adjectives, the person of nouns, 
the gerund, the abstract noun, the impersonal verb, and mood 
(except two uses of the subjunctive) are other subjects which have 
no vital relation to interpretation or composition. 

Does false syntax deserve a place in this list? Kirkham’s 
answer to this question is that Murray’s exercises in false syntax 
“effected a complete revolution in the English language in point 
of verbal accuracy.”’ His statement is probably not an untruth— 
just an exaggeration. The Committee of Ten, on the other hand, 
says, “ Exercise in the correction of false syntax should be sparingly 
resorted to.” Their report is a protest against the printing in 
grammars of pages of bad English, the correction of errors which the 
pupils never make, and the formalism into which false syntax had 
fallen because pupils glibly recited rules which they neither under- 
stood nor applied in their own composition. It is true that when 
the incorrect forms are printed the eye-minded pupil who doesn’t 
understand the rule often remembers the incorrect rather than the 
correct. The remedy, however, is simple. Exercises in false 
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syntax should usually be in the form of sentences with a choice 
of words, a blank to be filled in, or a correct use to be justified. In 
addition, the exercises should be based on the errors which the pupil 
actually makes or to which he is exposed. Finally the correction 
should frequently be based on such sentence-analysis or explana- 
tion of word-relations as will show that the pupil understands 
exactly what the error is. 

Just here is the core of my contention. Teachers should use 
analysis as an auxiliary to construction and thought-getting, not 
as a form of mental gymnastics. They should analyze obscure 
sentences to help pupils in picking out the backbone of the sentence 
and thus finding the thought. In the same way, analyzing the 
incorrect sentences of the pupils makes the pupils critics of their 
own work. Such analytical study should cover case and agree- 
ment of pronouns, the agreement of verb and subject, syntactical 
redundance, misplacing of modifiers, the dangling participle, lack 
of parallelism of structure, use of wrong part of speech and wrong 
grammatical element, connecting sentences by commas and using 
periods after parts of sentences, omission of word necessary for 
grammatical structure, and the complex sentence. In the study 
of the complex sentence, the pupils should learn to correct their 
own “upside-down” sentences and to use the complex sentence 
when the subordination of ideas is desirable. 

In addition to syntax and analysis, the grammar course should 
include a mastery of the necessary inflections, such as plurals of 
nouns, possessive of nouns, declension of pronouns, comparison of 
adjectives and adverbs, principal parts of irregular verbs, and 
simplified conjugation of verbs. Other practical grammar sub- 
jects are the classification of sentences according to form and use, 
functions of word, phrase, and clause elements (with only the needed 
subheads), word-composition, word-order, sentence-structure, and 
sentence-mutation. 

The emphasis on any grammatical subject or error must depend 
upon the knowledge and habits of the pupils. Among the inflec- 
tions, for example, the spelling of the possessive should be frequently 
drilled on, for the investigations show that many pupils don’t 
know how to spell the possessive and that others habitually mis- 
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spell it. In the same way the diagrams indicate that the agreement 
of the verb with its subject is the rule which pupils least understand 
and oftenest transgress. The “comma habit” and using periods 
after parts of sentences are likewise serious and frequent errors 
which persist through the high school. A psychological organiza- 
tion of a grammar course will give to such topics extra time. 
Somehow this grammatical instruction must be made to carry 
over into other classrooms, to eating dinner, to playing baseball, 
and to riding in the trolley car. Supervisors, examiners, and prin- 
cipals have their task in requiring decent English in every classroom. 
Grammatical correctness belongs in any such minimum standard. 
Moreover, brothers, sisters, parents, and playmates must be made 
the allies of the grammar teacher. Methods of securing such 
co-operation are printed sheets of sentences, or minimum essentials, 
efficiency tests, and grammar matches modeled after spelling and 
pronunciation matches. Such devices make grammar a fitter 
subject for breakfast-table or playground conversation and help 
to motivate the pupil’s attention to his present and prospective 
grammatical needs. 










































FOR THE DIRECTOR OF DRAMATICS 


ALEC M. DRUMMOND 
Faculty Director, Cornell University Dramatic Club 


Doubtless there are some who come to the direction of plays and 
dramatics in our schools and colleges with adequate training and 
thorough familiarity with the resources available for their aid. 
Most directors of such dramatic enterprise are however, too likely 
to be, in the beginning at least, complete tyros, and they acquire 
a certain empirical training only with difficulty and nerve waste— 
and that slowly. 

It is with the hope that some suggestions of value can be made 
to direct those interested in these matters to some of the more 
available and useful literature that this incomplete bibliography 
is suggested. It contains nothing beyond the resources of the 
ordinary library—or beyond the private purse of one who really 
needs such aid. Certainly this little library would enable one to 
be forehanded with most of the suggestions made practicable for 
for him in print. Knowledge may then wait somewhat on experi- 
ence. 

There are many handbooks that bear the earmarks of being 
more “practical” than many listed here, but too often their 
“practicality” is only apparent. The beginning director needs 
more than anything else a knowledge of principles—a thorough 
grounding that may give some independent power to wrestle 
efficiently with his own particular problems. From the helps 
listed below a good first step may be made. 

Every director of amateur dramatics should have the following 
aids in the selection of plays: the Drama League’s Plays for Ama- 
teur Acting; Plays for Amateurs (1915)—both lists for rather ad- 
vanced amateurs; Plays for Children (1915); List of Plays for High 
School and College Production (1916) ($0.25 each; 736 Marquette 
Building, Chicago); Plays for Amateurs, an excellent all-round 
list arranged by R. J. Davis for the Drama League of Boston 
($o.25 each; Room 705, Tremont Street, Boston); ‘‘ Fifty One-Act 
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Plays,”’ selected by A. M. Drummond, in the Quarterly Journal of 
Public Speaking, October, 1915; “Plays for Schools and Colleges,” 
Public Speaking Review, November, 1912; The Drama, a quarterly 
review, with its lists of published plays new and old, including a 
specification as to their availability for amateur use (736 Marquette 
Building, Chicago). The most satisfactory general bibliographies 
of standard drama are: Barrett H. Clark’s two bibliographical 
volumes, The Continental Drama of Today and The British and 
American Drama of Today (New York: Holt), and Chandler’s 
Aspects of Modern Drama (New York: Macmillan). None of 
these general bibliographies, however, give information concern- 
ing the number of characters, settings, etc. A Selected List of 
Plays for Amateurs, by E. A. McFadden (113 Lakeview Avenue, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts) is very complete. The American Play 
Company, Incorporated, has a complete catalogue of its plays, with 
casts, synopses of scenes, etc. ($1.00; 33 West 42d Street, New 
York). H. Newkirk Clugston, World Drama Promoters, La Jolla, 
California, has a highly commended list, which may be available. 

The Dramatic Index, edited by F. W. Faxon ($3.50; Boston: 
Boston Book Co.), a very complete index of plays, dramatists, 
actors, theaters, published plays, books, and criticism, indexes 
such periodicals as The Drama, The Mask, Poet Lore, The Theatre, 
Play Pictorial, New York Dramatic Mirror, New York Dramatic 
News, and also all dramatic articles and pictures in some two 
hundred general periodicals and reviews, covering the field 
thoroughly. 

The following are some of the larger houses and brokers dealing 
in plays and dramatic literature, all of whom will send lists and 
catalogues of value on request: Samuel French, 28-30 West 38th 
Street, New York (perhaps the most competent dramatic publish- 
ing house and agent; good catalogues, publishes many plays; houses 
in New York and in London); Agency for Unpublished Plays, 41 
Concord Avenue, Cambridge, Massachusetts (has a number of 
American plays of all sorts at reasonable prices); American Play 
Co., 33 West 42d Street, New York (has a number of plays, Ameri- 
can and English, many of which may be obtained by amateurs 
at a royalty of $25.00); Walter H. Baker & Co., 5 Hamilton Place, 
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Boston, Massachusetts (publish many plays, both with and with- 
out royalty; many American plays); The Drama, 736 Marquette 
Building, Chicago; Dramatic Publishing Co., 542 South Dear- 
born Street, Chicago (publish chiefly American pieces without 
royalty); Gill & Son, Dublin (Irish plays); Mitchell Kennerley, 
32 West 58th Street, New York; Little Theater, Fine Arts Building, 
Chicago; John W. Luce & Co., 212 Summer Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts; Macmillan Co., 66 s5th Avenue, New York; 
Maunsel & Co., Dublin, Ireland (Irish plays); Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 597 5th Avenue, New York; Sidgwick & Jackson, 3 Adam 
Street, London, W.C., England; Stage Guild, 1527 Railway 
Exchange, Chicago; Stewart & Kidd, Cincinnati, Ohio; Penn 
Publishing Co., 923 Arch Street, Philadelphia; Eldridge Enter- 
tainment House, Franklin, Ohio; Dick & Fitzgerald, 10 Ann 
Street, New York; Brentano’s, 5th Avenue and 27th Street, New 
York (clears all plays; has an excellent list available, though with- 
out casts, etc.). 

Many recent plays of the professional theater are handled by 
agents who will send lists on application: Alice Kauser, 1432 
Broadway, New York; Rumsey Play Co., 152 West 46th Street, 
New York; Sanger & Jordan, 1428 Broadway, New York; Ameri- 
can Play Co., 1451 Broadway, New York. 

There can be, of course, no completely satisfactory treatment 
of staging and scenery. Some practical suggestions are given 
in the Drama League’s leaflets. But for the amateur director, 
who needs as much background as possible, there are substantial 
aids. The Theatre of Today, by H. K. Moderwell (New York: 
John Lane), is perhaps the most informing book on the modern 
theater and contains many suggestions for the amateur. Another 
similar work is The New Movement in the Theatre, by Sheldon 
Cheney (New York: Kennerley). The Theatre of Max Reinhardt 
and The New Spirit in Drama and Art, by Huntly Carter (New 
York: Kennerley), are both most interesting. The Theory of the 
Theatre and Studies in Stagecraft, by Clayton Hamilton (New 
York: Holt) frequently contain suggestions not found elsewhere. 
Play Production in America, by Arthur E. Krows, an admirable 
and rather detailed account of dramatic production as practiced 
in America, is perhaps the best aid to the understanding of many 
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of the technical problems involved in the mechanics of staging, 
lighting, scenery, decoration, stage-direction, etc. Popular in 
its character, the book is most suggestive and useful (New York: 
Holt, $2.25). The Stage of Shakespeare, by Charlotte Porter 
(Chicago: Drama League), and A Book for Shakespeare Plays and 
Pageanis, by O. L. Hatcher, Ph.D. (New York: Dutton), are 
invaluable helps in the Shakespeare fields. How to Produce 
Children’s Plays, by Constance D’Arcy Mackay (New York: 
Holt), is a good reference book. The Drama League’s Plays for 
Children (1915) has a valuable reference list of books on chil- 
dren’s dramatics, festivals, and pageants, and of available books 
on costume. Barrett H. Clark in How to Produce Amateur Plays 
(New York: Holt) has perhaps the best and most usable hand- 
book, and his chapter on “Staging”’ is good. 

Articles of value are constantly appearing in the Drama Quar- 
terly. In The Play Book, issued by the Wisconsin Players (Madi- 
son, Wisconsin), The Year Book, issued by the London weekly, and 
The Stage (2s.), are many valuable suggestions as to the “‘new 
staging” and its adaptability to ordinary plays. 

The academic publications the English Journal (Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press) and the Quarterly Journal of Public 
Speaking (Madison, Wisconsin) have from time to time practical 
and sound articles. 

The Theatre (8-14 West 38th Street, New York) is resourceful 
in indicating the methods, etc., of the professional theater, and its 
illustrations prove of real value. 

There can be no satisfactory manual on acting, but a director 
should know, at least, and know well, the classic Actors and the Ari 
of Acting by George Henry Lewes (New York: Brentano), and the 
brief but admirable lecture by the master, Sir Henry Irving, On the 
Art of Acting. Talma’s Reflections on the Actor’s Art is probably 
one of the best analyses of the art and is found, constructively 
edited, as Publication IV of the Dramatic Museum of Columbia 
University, 1915. Hints to Speakers and Players, by Rosina 
Fillippi (London, 1913), is an excellent recent treatise. The 
Actor’s Hand Book, by John A. Mason ($0.25; Boston, Massa- 
chusetts: Stratford Publishing Co., Box 2872), might be useful 
to some. The Drama League’s pamphlets and Porter’s Stage 
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Direction for Amateurs give many timely hints as to the simpler 
technique necessary for the beginning actor—or rather for the be- 
ginning director. The less acting for the amateur actor, the better 
it is. 

As in all these matters, no handbook on the details of make-up is 
to be compared with a little instruction from, or some observation 
of,a good workman. The Art of Theatrical Make-up, by Cavendish 
Morton (London: A. & C. Black, 1909; $2.00) is perhaps the most 
elaborate account of this process. Porter’s Stage Direction has a 
sensible chapter; Hageman’s Make-up Book (Chicago: Dramatic 
Publishing Co., $0.25) is a fairly complete reference to materials; 
How to Make-up, by S. J. Adair Fitz-Gerald (New York: French; 
$0.50), is perhaps worth having. Though practice under good 
criticism is the only short cut, these and other books aid con- 
siderably. 

The Civic Theatre, by Percy Mackaye (New York: Kennerley); 
Dramatic Method of Teaching, by Harriet Finley Johnson (Boston: 
Ginn & Co.); Festivals and Plays, by Percival Chubb (New York: 
Harper & Bros.); Pageants and Pageantry, by Bates and Orr 
(Boston: Ginn & Co.); The Dramatic Festival, by A. T. Craig 
(New York: Putnam); Educational Dramatics, by Mrs. Emma 
Sheridan Fry; and Dramatization, by Simons and Orr (Chicago: 
Scott, Foresman & Co.) are all accredited books in the fields which 
their titles adequately suggest. Perhaps the best in its field is 
Beegle and Crawford’s new Community Drama and Pageantry. 
Its complete bibliographies are very valuable and alone make the 
volume worth while. 

Fundamental to all understanding of dramatic presentation 
must be a knowledge of the laws and technique of the drama; and 
a thorough background is essential to an intelligent approach 
to the problem of presentation. Some substantial treatises are: 
Woodbridge’s brief The Drama: Its Law and Technique; William 
Archer’s Play-Making (Boston: Small, Maynard & Co.; $2.00); 
George Pierce Baker’s The Technique of the Drama (New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Co.); W. T. Price’s The Technique of the Drama 
(New York: Brentano; $1.00); Brander Matthews’ A Study of 
the Drama (New York: Scribner). Some more popular books that 
are not without value for this purpose are Richard Burton’s How 
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to See a Play (New York: Macmillan; $1.25), Elizabeth Hunt’s 
The Play of Today (New York: John Lane; $1.50), and Maria 
Borsa’s The English Stage of Today (New York: Lane). 

The essentially vital problems above all others for the amateur 
director are to comprehend the real function and duty of stage direction, 
and to acquire a proper point of view from which to attack the whole 
problem of theatrical effort. No book will quite explain this, but 
Gordon Craig’s The Art of the Theater (Chicago: Browne’s Book- 
store), will be as informing as any, and read with reference to other 
works here suggested will prove powerfully suggestive of the proper 
point of view and the most effective method of procedure. The 
brief Stage Direction for Amateurs, by Emerson Porter (New York: 
Dutton & Co.), and How to Produce Amateur Plays, by Barrett H. 
Clark (Holt & Co.) give some excellent rule-of-thumb advice. Such 
books as Beegle and Crawford’s Community Drama and Pageantry 
contain very helpful suggestions of method and viewpoint. Intro- 
ductions to the Drama League’s pamphlets contain admirable 
brief instructions for stage directing. Many of the other books 
here mentioned give hints, though none attempt a complete account 
of the function and method of direction—the crux of the matter. 

There is no doubt that the most intelligent shortcut to acquaint- 
ance with plays, people, little-theater movements, literature, study- 
courses, etc., that figure in the amateur dramatic revival is by 
obtaining and familiarizing one’s self with the publications of the 
Drama League of America. This organization devotes itself to this 
field and improves yearly in its effective work. There is still much 
for the League to do, and other aids should be sought; but few 
things of value are omitted in some one or other of the League’s 
publications. Publisher’s advertisements of books, etc., in the 
League’s publications are a reasonable guaranty of their value. 

This bibliography is rather an obvious one, but the writer knows, 
both from his own experience and from that of, at least, a few others, 
that if its suggestions are followed it has a real value. Without 
some such advice and direction a person even considerably inter- 
ested in and occupied with amateur dramatics might go—as many 
do go—for years without even finding out that such helps exist, 
much less making an intelligent effort to use them to save time, 
money, and mistakes and to gain a real grasp of the subject. 











ROAST BEEF INSTEAD OF HASH 


GEORGE STARR LASHER 
University of Chicago High School 





To make the bitter pill of required rhetoric palatable for college 
Freshmen, to harmonize the various interests, capacities, and 
degrees of preparation found among students from all classes of 
secondary schools, and to give training that will develop the 
student’s ability to express himself with facility in the various sub- 
jects he is to take throughout his college course are but three sides 
to the complex situation which the instructor in first-year rhetoric 
faces. It is not an enviable task, nor is it an easily solved problem. 

Despite the reams of rhetoric paper consumed annually, the 
hours of labor spent by the “‘gentle theme reader,” and the red-ink 
corrections which logically follow, Freshman rhetoric still stands 
at the judgment bar with the verdict as to its efficiency in doubt. 
This is true despite the fact that certain reforms have been effected. 
Few instructors, for instance, assign abstract subjects, but somehow 
the inevitable “First Impressions of College’”’ and the kindred “ My 
First Big Football Game,” “Should Freshmen Be Required to 
Wear Fresh Caps?” and “The Most Attractive View of the 
Campus” do not seem to arouse any great enthusiasm among the 
first-year students. It must be admitted that, though an effort is 
made to draw upon the individual’s experiences and interests, most 
of the assignments are futile except possibly to develop some degree 
of facility in expression. 

Rhetoric, nevertheless, is practically the only subject which is 
today universally required of Freshmen in colleges and universities. 
There must be some reason for this other than the well-established 
conservatism of college faculties with regard to changing their 
curricula. The requirement seems to be based on the belief that 
the training in Freshman rhetoric will make it possible for the 
student not merely to write rhetoric themes but to secure material, 
organize it logically, and express it clearly and with some degree of 
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effectiveness. Concretely, there is a hope that this training will 
function in the preparation of theses, reports, and other forms of 
expression demanded in history, sociology, psychology, and various 
collegiate courses. 

To prepare students to justify that hope is a difficult problem 
in that the instructor must adapt his work to meet the student who 
enters his class with excellent secondary-school training and the 
one to whom a theme is practically an unknown species of torment 
despite the fact that he has “‘passed”’ the three years of required 
English in high school, most of which time was spent in floundering 
around trying to analyze and dissect literature that made no appeal 
to him. To keep the one interested while the other is gaining at 
least the minimum of technique is essential, and to do all this against 
the “necessary evil’ attitude which prevails generally among 
students on account of the fact that rhetoric is a required subject is 
a task worthy of anyone’s mettle. 

The reason that so many fail is due not so much to lack of 
enthusiasm and effort as to the little-appreciated fact that rhetoric 
per se has very meager, if any, content. It deals with expression, 
and the average instructor is satisfied with anything which offers 
material for expression. As a result, there is seldom in the theme 
scheme of the rhetoric course any of the underlying principles of 
art—unity, coherence, and emphasis. There is no central idea, the 
material being chosen as a means to secure expression without 
regard to its value now or hereafter. 

It is not the purpose of this discussion to enter into the situation 
thoroughly, but to tell with some detail of one attempt at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan to give Freshman rhetoric content which proved 
of interest and benefit to the students, gave training which will 
function in the remainder of their college work, and brought to the 
instructor the keen satisfaction of witnessing real improvement in 
expression on the part of practically every student. Furthermore, 
it is a means which demands no exceptional gift or knowledge on 
the part of the instructor. 

Because naturally the thing that the average individual is most 


‘interested in is himself, because I had seen so many young people 


come to the university and flounder around for several years without 
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finding a real aim or a serious purpose to direct their college work, 
and because I had seen others waste years in preparation for some- 
thing for which they were not fitted or in which they were not 
keenly interested, I decided to abandon many of the conventional 
rhetoric themes in favor of a vocational study. My idea was to 
have each student make a rather thoroughgoing analysis of some 
vocation with special reference to himself. 

The plan for the experiment was comparatively simple. It 
started with a questionnaire, the purpose of which was to get that 
background of the student which might affect his vocational inclina- 
tion. The information included the size and type of his home town, 
his high school, the subjects studied in order of his preference and 
his grading in them, vocational training and experience, why he 
worked and why he quit, the use he made of his earnings, talents and 
training possessed which might help to support him, the occupations 
of his father, brothers, mother, sisters, and uncles, his first and 
second choice of an occupation, whether or not his parents approved 
and were willing to assist him financially, his physical condition, 
and interests in sports, amusements, and organizations. 

Short themes followed, answering such questions as: Why did 
you come to the University of Michigan? What influenced you 
in your choice of an occupation? What is your purpose in choosing 
that particular occupation? What do you actually know about 
the vocation chosen and how did you secure that information? 
Just how seriously and how thoroughly have you considered the 
question? What should one know about the profession he expects 
to enter? 

A second questionnaire was then given in which concrete 
information about the profession was demanded. This had the 
double purpose of getting definite facts as to the knowledge of the 
students with regard to their intended vocations and of making 
them realize how little they actually knew concerning the work they 
purposed entering. The questionnaire covered actual duties at 
the start, duties when established, the demand for the work, oppor- 
tunity of getting a start, best location for a start, necessary and 
desirable training in school and elsewhere, apprenticeship, necessary 
professional development after graduation, cost of equipment at 
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the start, size of income at the start, rate of increase, size after five 
years, maximum and average, necessary standard of living and the 
cost, opportunities to earn money indirectly, social compensations, 
opportunities for civic responsibilities and social service, physical, 
mental, moral, and social qualities required, demand for executive 
and initiative ability, working conditions as to hours, routine, 
exposure, dangers, health, and morals, chance for daily recreation, 
vacations, and avocations, ease of changing business location, oppor- 
tunity for specialization, advancement, change within occupation 
or to other similar occupations, restrictions upon expression of per- 
sonal opinion and ways of living, other disadvantages, qualities 
possessed favorable to success, personal handicaps that must be 
overcome, fundamental ethics of the profession, and what has been 
done by leaders in the profession for the betterment of society. 

As might be expected, very few had an adequate knowledge of 
the demands of their vocation, but the questionnaire had the 
desired effect of directing their investigation. It also aided them 
in filling the next assignment, which was to make out a course of 
study to follow during their university life and justify their selec- 
tions. Next they prepared an exhaustive bibliography including 
lists of books, magazine articles, and pamphlets in the library 
dealing with their professions. 

The final assignment in the vocational study was the preparation 
of a long theme discussing a vocation in its relation to the individual 
writer and carefully analyzing its demands and the individual’s 
ability to meet them. Concrete information along the lines sug- 
gested by the second questionnaire was insisted upon. The mini- 
mum for the theme was 2,500 words. Several weeks previous to the 
date on which the theme was due a thoroughgoing analytical out- 
line was handed in. This was criticized, corrected carefully, and 
then used as a basis for the theme. Accompanying the theme was 
a descriptive or annotated bibliography representing a minimum of 
fifteen hours of reading. In addition to this reading, the students 
were urged to talk with leaders in the profession chosen and get 
information and assistance from them. I made no attempt to 
influence their choice or to advise the students, as my *«aowledge 
of the various vocations is frankly superficial. I merely directed 
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the work, helping the student to find suitable material when his 
own efforts failed. My idea was to make each individual feel that 
he had a special problem and was responsible for working it out. 

The information and results obtained, I feel, are suggestive and 
illuminating, although no claim is made for their value on a strictly 
scientific basis. In the first place, the survey was rather too limited 
to carry much weight as a scientific investigation. Secondly, while 
ninety-eight students participated in the study, only sixty-two 
completed it, the war situation combined with the usual Freshman 
mortality causing a large number to leave school. 

Of the eighty-seven men participating, sixty-one felt at the start 
that they had made a definite choice of a vocation, while twenty-six 
were undecided. Among those from cities of more than 100,000 
population, twenty-three had made decisions, six were undecided. 
Of those from cities between 5,000 and 100,000, twenty-eight belong 
to the decided group and twelve to the undecided. Twelve from 
rural communities had decided while ten had not. Of the eleven 
women, four from large cities had made up their minds, while one 
wasin doubt. This ratio was reversed in the moderate-sized cities, 
while the one student from a rural community had decided. If any 
deduction can safely be made from these figures, one might infer 
that the tendency to make an early vocational decision diminishes 
with the size of the community. It is possible that the opportu- 
nities for observation and experience in the large cities, together with 
the spirit of competition, cause the youth to consider the future more 
seriously than do his cousins from the smaller cities and rural com- 
munities. 

There may also be some relation between decision and scholar- 
ship. As far as possible the high-school grades of the students were 
secured, and the students were then grouped according to the stand- 
ards of their respective high schools. Seventeen with excellent 
records had decided, six had not; twenty-two with good records 
had decided, eleven had not; fifteen with mediocre records had 
decided, six had not. It is doubtful if this superficial evidence 
would permit one to draw any real conclusions. It is probable, 
however, that excellent students have a tendency to regard the 
future more seriously and thus decide more readily than others. 
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Vocational training in schools functioned but little, as only 
fifteen had had any at all, and only about half of those had made 
any use of the training received. With one exception, none of the 
students had received any vocational guidance in school, although 
forty-two had given the problem of a life-occupation more or less 
serious thought, some going into the matter thoroughly by means 
of reading, conferences, and personal investigations. 

Just what part vocational experience has upon decision is 
extremely problematical, as, while al] but eight of the men and six 
of the women had had vocational experience of some kind apart 
from childhood jobs, only eight had had much experience identical 
with the work chosen for life. The vocations were decidedly varied 
in character. While the majority were summer vacation jobs, 
quite a number were more stable. At jeast nineteen students had 
worked a year before entering the university, and fifteen had worked 
more than a year. Twenty-two had had varied vocational experi- 
ence. 

That the vocational experience was taken seriously may be 
inferred from the fact that sixty-seven had saved money, and fifty- 
one had used at least part of the money to pay college expenses. 
This experience, together with talents possessed, makes at least 
fifty-one feel that they could earn money to help them secure an 
education if necessary. In fact, forty-two do earn a part of their 
expenses. 

Environment evidently plays a more important part than 
experience. Eighteen, or nearly 20 per cent, have decided to follow 
the vocation of their father. It is interesting to note that the influ- 
ence of the father is shown particularly in the medical and business 
professions. With one exception, every son of a physician has 
decided to follow his father’s calling. 

Law, medicine, and varied phases of business seem to make the 
strongest appeal. An analysis of the influences which determine 
definite choices or preferences may be of interest. 

Of the twenty-one who have chosen law, five are the sons of 
lawyers, two are nephews, and one a brother. One was influenced 
by a friend, two by studies, six by early desires, and one each by 
the possibility of liking it, by snap judgment, and an idea of service. 
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Seven had either worked in law offices or been closely associated 
with lawyers. One other had given serious thought to the question. 
Nine had either superficial or no real knowledge of the profession. 

Of the seventeen who expect to become physicians, six are the 
sons of physicians, one a nephew; four were influenced by their 
studies, one by an early ambition, and five by the idea of social 
service. Eight had either been closely associated with physicians 
or had had some experience in assisting them. Seven had given 
careful study and thought to the profession, two superficial study, 
and seven little or no thought. 

Seventeen also chose some line of business activity. Seven had 
decided on general business, five on manufacturing, three on 
accounting, and two on advertising. Five of the first group are 
sons of business men, and the same number of the second group are 
sons of manufacturers. Three had been influenced by relatives, 
one by a friend, and two by the idea of making money. Eight had 
had some experience; seven had given the question serious thought 
and study, while five had given it but superficial attention. One 
had decided blindly on the advice of a friend. 

Three indicated a preference for chemistry; two each for bank- 
ing, railroad work, forestry, and dentistry; while efficiency engineer- 
ing, city managership, agriculture, teaching, architecture, social 
service, and linguistic work were chosen by individuals. Only six 
of this group had given the matter serious attention. Four had had 
some experience. Four had relatives in similar work. ‘Three were 
influenced by high-school studies. 

Six of the eleven girls had a preference for teaching. One of 
these was influenced by the fact that both her mother and her father 
had been teachers, two were influenced by their studies, two by 
early desires, and one by the idea of service. Two had given the 
question serious thought, one had had experience, but the others 
had only superficial knowledge of the profession. Two young 
women chose interior decorating though they had given little 
thought to the problem; one had determined upon fine arts after 
careful consideration, another upon medical social service, and 
another upon concert singing. 

Some of the individual reasons for the choices made are interest- 
ing. One selected law because he thought his ability to speak 
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several languages would help him. Another looks forward to 
medicine because when he was a young boy the death of his younger 
brother and sister brought so much sorrow to his mother that he 
resolved to devote his life to preventing such tragedies. One young 
man decided to become a certified public accountant because he 
wants a $10,000 salary. The idea of social service influenced at 
least ten. 

Probably of more interest and certainly of more importance is 
the report of the effect produced by the intensive vocational study 
which the individual students made. Of the fifty-three young men 
who completed the study, twenty-nine thought at the beginning 
that they had definitely determined what they should make their 
life-work, but five of them changed their minds. Of the four who 
had partially decided, two made definite decisions, one is still 
uncertain, and the other is even more unsettled than he was. There 
were twenty who were undecided, although some stated their 
preferences. Of these, twelve found themselves and are planning 
their college training with a definite purpose. Four who were 
undecided at the start are still in the same condition. Previous to 
their investigation, eleven had given the question serious thought, 
twenty some thought, nine superficial consideration, and thirteen 
none at all. 

Six changed their vocational ideals, five adopting other lines of 
activity and one deciding that he did not care to follow the profes- 
sion he had investigated. One changed from teaching to Y.M.C.A. 
work, one from forestry to medicine, one from linguist to teacher, 
one from business to chemistry, and one from medicine to busi- 
ness. In five cases questions of doubt were settled. Twenty were 
strengthened in their choice, and one made doubtful. Seventeen 
decided to change their plans either as to schools, time of schooling, 
outside experiences and training, or specialization within a profes- 
sion; several, for instance, decided to take a seven-year instead of a 
six-year medical course. Twenty-five decided to make changes in 
their university course of study. 

Of the eight women students reporting, four had made definite 
decisions before entering the university. One of the three who 
had partially decided made up her mind positively. One is still 
uncertain. Three had given the matter serious thought, two some 
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consideration, and the others none. Three found that the inves- 
tigation intensified their decision, one that it made her doubtful. 

Knowing that the slogan of the average Freshman students with 
regard to their instructor is, ‘‘We aim to please,” every precaution 
was taken to secure as honest a reaction from the student as possible 
with regard to his judgment of the vocational study. In asking 
for this verdict, I made it plain that the work had been frankly 
an experiment, the merits of which I wanted each to consider 
thoroughly and then give his candid opinion. 

Of the sixty-two students reporting, forty-two found that the 
vocational study increased their interest in rhetoric greatly, seven 
declared it added somewhat to the interest, five agreed that it did 
not detract, while six insisted that it did. Two were non-committal. 
Fifty-four considered the study worth while; four asserted that it 
had not proved valuable to them although they felt that it had to 
most of the students, while three others voted it a sheer waste of 
time. One was doubtful. 

Although oral expression was given considerable attention in the 
rhetoric classes, none of it dealt with the vocational study. Forty- 
two students felt that oral themes on various phases of their voca- 
tional investigation would have been interesting and profitable. 
Six voted against such a feature. 

Forty-five favored the introduction of thoroughgoing vocational 
study in high schools, while eight opposed it, most of the latter 
declaring that college was a better place to consider the question. 

The foregoing survey gives a fair idea of the consensus of opinion 
of the students with regard to vocational study and its effect upon 
rhetoric. Some personal opinions from those who participated 
follow: 

““When the subject of vocations was first broached in the rhetoric class, I 
was inclined to think of it as nothing more than a pedagogical device to fill up 
weak spots, and I viewed it with dismay, for I had given the matter very little 
thought. The rather exhaustive study I made in preparation of a thesis on 
‘Advertising as a Profession’ served to intensify my desire to take up that 
work as soon as possible. .... It [the vocational study] has surely been 
worth while in my case, for without it I would still be much in doubt as to the 
goal for which I am striving, and consequently much of my energy would be 
misdirected and misspent.” 
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“Rhetoric was a bore to me until this idea of vocational study was intro- 
duced. Now I am aware of the fact that complete mastery of the principles 
of rhetoric is essential to a lawyer.” 

“On the whole the study was one of the things which I shall never regret, 
but count as one of the big things in my college career.” 

“Before I entered college I had a vague idea of what I was going to do, 
but now that I have read about the subject and given it a little thought, I have 
a very definite idea of what I am to do. I had no idea what I was going to 
elect. Now that I have looked the matter over, I know definitely what I shall 
study.” 

“The detailed consideration which I have given my intended vocation has 
surely been the most worth-while thing that I have received from this year’s 
work. It has been most practical and at the same time most interesting.” 

“This study has truly been an awakening for me. I now realize the 
advantage of developing certain faculties I lack. ... . / All this [study] has 
instilled into me a more serious conception of a successful lawyer and an even 
greater desire to be one.” 

“The study I made was a big factor in helping me find out whether or not 
I was suited for forestry, or whether forestry suited me.” 

“T am afraid that heretofore I had been too easily influenced by poetic 
lays concerning the birds, the flowers, and all the great and beautiful out- 
of-doors. In my vocational reading I was brought to a fuller realization of 
the hardships and disadvantages of a farmer’s life.” 

“‘T found out from this study that my natural gifts are not sufficient to fit 
me for the practicing of law.” 

“The study gave me great aid in that it broke the ice of my indifference 
and caused me to give my first serious thought to the consideration of a voca- 
tion.” 

“‘T looked upon it [the study] as another drudgery to be tolerated. After 
reading a few magazines, I began to take a keen interest in them. The oppor- 
tunities and life of a chemist were so vividly portrayed that I eagerly read 
everything I could find on the subject.” 

“When the assignment for the vocational theme was given out, I was 
disgusted and provoked because I thought I had made up my mind upon law 
as a profession and that I knew what I must be and do to attain a legal educa- 
tion. I went at the work of making the first bibliography half-heartedly, 
thinking that this was work and effort expended in a useless direction. I now 
realize my mistake. I have learned more in my reading and studying, pre- 
paratory to writing my long vocational theme, than I knew or even had thought 
existed before.” 


The last is the expression of a student who frequently brings 


joy to the heart of the instructor. A thoroughly sincere, conscien- 
tious fellow, he entered the rhetoric class figuratively with set teeth 
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and clinched hands determined to do his best with a required sub- 
ject which he thought he thoroughly disliked and whose value he 
honestly doubted. His interest gradually got the better of him, 
however, and he completed the year’s work with an excellent scho- 
lastic record and the humble admission that he had enjoyed rhetoric 
more than any other subject and thoroughly appreciated its value. 
The vocational study played an important part in his conversion. 

The experiment has, I believe, apart from its effect upon the 
students and its value as a motivation for rhetoric work, shown a 
distinct need—that of vocational guidance among college and uni- 
versity students. It is true that high schools here and there are 
beginning to pay some attention to the problem. The work being 
done by Principal Jesse B. Davis, of the Grand Rapids (Mich.) 
Central High School, is particularly noteworthy. It is frankly 
admitted that the greater responsibility rests with the secondary 
institutions, but there will be for many years a distinct place for 
wise vocational counseling of, and investigation by, college students. 
Two things will be necessary to make this work most efficient— 
well-qualified advisers and concrete information concerning the 
various professions that appeal to college-trained men. Lack of 
being able to secure such information proved the severest handicap 
that my students labored under. While much has been written, it 
is either too general in character or too unauthoritative to be given 
consideration. Investigations of professions and what they offer 
surely afford a wide field for profitable research. 

All this discussion, however, is based upon the assumption that 
such a vocational study as has been described is of value in Fresh- 
man rhetoric classes. While it is not proposed as the solution of 
the problem which every instructor confronts, it is a solution that 
I sincerely believe is worthy of the most careful consideration. 
This year’s experiment has shown such excellent results and such 
splendid possibilities that I wish the plan might be tried on a large 
scale and its value more accurately determined. 

In the first place, the student found something to express which 
seemed valuable tohim. While he applied the principles of rhetoric 
at first somewhat consciously to his efforts, nevertheless, his main 
interest was in the thought. As a result there was a definiteness, a 
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freshness, and instructive content about the themes written that 
made the reading of them considerably less of a task than usual. 
There was also a noticeable gain in facility of expression as the work 
progressed. 

The long themes were as concrete evidence of the success of the 
scheme as one could well demand. The students seemed to make 
an almost universal effort to produce something that would be 
deemed worth while. It was a test of wise selection of material 
to insure unity, of careful and logical organization to make coherence 
certain and to gain emphasis, of accurate yet virile expression of 
ideas to secure force and effectiveness. It was altogether a piece 
of work that the students will be called upon to do in various phases 
of their later college work. As a result of this training, they are 
going to know how to use the library to find material from books, 
magazines, and pamphlets, how to organize the material so that the 
writing of the paper will be a comparatively easy task, and how to 
present it in a readable and interesting way. 

One thing which enhances the value of this work is that much 
training in rhetoric is acquired unconsciously—that is, the student 
does not realize that he is writing theme exercises the purpose of 
which is to teach him to write accurate, clear-cut sentences, to con- 
struct paragraphs properly, and to observe the established rules of 
good English usage. Some of the unconscious admissions of this 
on the part of students were amusing. 

Of particular worth, also, was the preparation of the descriptive 
bibliography. It combined learning the proper form of a bibliog- 
raphy with excellent drill in summing up the chief thoughts of an 
article or a book in a few succinct sentences. These crisp reviews 
were not only effective in testing ability to write clear-cut sentences, 
but they helped to impress the chief points of the author upon the 
reader’s mind. 

From the standpoint of the instructor who enjoys a personal 
bond of relationship with his students, the vocational study offers 
an opportunity to bridge the gulf between the student and the 
teacher, who has, in a large institution at least, little opportunity 
for developing acquaintanceship other than in the classroom and 
at limited conference periods. The fact that I knew a great deal 
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about the homes and community background of the students and 
something of their aims, ambitions, and hopes made me feel a 
definite personal interest in each student, while he, in turn, realized 
that such an interest existed. Knowing that, he could not fail to 
take a different attitude toward me than if he had seen in me merely 
a person with whom he must spend a year in order to pass a required 
subject. This vocational study was the basis for numerous heart- 
to-heart talks, some of which were far removed from the province of 
rhetoric, yet they, at least, afforded an opportunity of influencing 
young lives, which, after all, is the keenest satisfaction which comes 
to the teacher. 
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CHATS WITH STUDENTS ABOUT BOOKS 





RAYMOND W. PENCE 
DePauw University 


One of the most fascinating problems with which the teacher 
of English may, if he wishes, grapple is that of the student’s outside 
reading. By outside reading I mean his reading beyond the re- 
quirements of any course, the reading for which he receives no 
actual credit on the records, the reading he wants to do voluntarily 
for himself if he only knows what to read. 

I think all teachers of English, especially teachers of Freshmen 
in high school and Freshmen in college—that is, teachers of those 
students who have just passed out of an old into a new existence— 
have frequently had a student say, “Oh, I used to read a great 
deal, but it seems lately I have been so busy, and, besides, I don’t 
know what to read.”’ 

I shall outline what I have been attempting to do with college 
Freshmen in stimulating their interest in general reading. 

As a result of my own experience I have worked on the principle 
that to have the greatest possible interest in a book one must feel 
that someone else has also been interested in it. I am sure that 
I derive more pleasure from a book if someone, whose opinion I 
respect, has been enthusiastic over it and has urged me to read it, 
for his enthusiasm has become contagious. The book has in some 
way established a bit of common ground between us. In my 
recommendations of books, therefore, I limit myself to those that 
I myself have thoroughly enjoyed, with the hope that my enthu- 
siasm and enjoyment may become the enthusiasm and enjoyment 
of my friend, for in this work the Freshman is considered a personal 
friend rather than simply as a student. 

It is evident, then, that the logical way of working out the 
plan is through personal conference with the student. As such 
consultations are not always possible, nor always desired by the 
student, I have made out typewritten booklets of recommended 
readings. These have been classified simply as to form, that is, 
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novels, short stories, poetry, drama, etc. The list has been kept 
narrow purposely; for a formidable array of titles confuses the 
student and undoubtedly dismays him until he gives the whole 
thing up in disgust. There has been no endeavor to make it a 
list of the “‘best books,” or anything of the sort. I have simply 
listed some volumes that I have enjoyed and that I think show a 
reasonable proportion between pleasure and profit—so far, at 
least, as my present purpose is concerned. They are neither 
the most pleasurable books in the world nor the most profitable; 
however, there is enough pleasure to secure interest and enough 
profit to justify the student in spending the time it takes to read 
them. The ideal, then, is confessedly not high. I have not 
attempted to entice students to read the best books of all time. My 
main object has not been to persuade students to read literature, 
but to persuade them to read. I have kept in mind a very sugges- 
tive statement by Professor Phelps in his Teaching in School and 
College to the effect that it is better to have a youngster read trash 
than to have him read nothing at all. In order first of all to secure 
interest I have, with one or two exceptions, limited myself to the 
works of living writers. For my present purpose it is of secondary 
consideration that some of these books may be of an abiding literary 
value. 

Now as to the plan. [ tell the Freshmen that a typewritten 
list of suggested readings which I have prepared for them is at the 
disposal of any who may be interested in such a guide. I state 
clearly that I shall be very glad to talk with any student regarding 
his reading if he feels that he would like some personal advice. 
There are three courses open to the student. He may ignore my 
suggestion that every college man or woman should keep up his 
reading in general literature. He may decide to use the list and 
make his selections without reference to me. He may make up 
his mind to come to me for more specific information regarding the 
suggested readings. We shall assume that one student follows the 
latter course. At the start I explain to him that in my opinion there 
are two or three principles which may help a person to do the most 
effective reading. For convenience I shall put the statement of 
these in direct form. 
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In the first place, a reader should develop the habit of taking 
any production for just what it is worth. One needs make no apol- 
ogy for reading very light literature, provided one is never blind 
to the fact that it is light. I see no reason why a person should be 
ashamed of reading a Saturday Evening Post story unless he makes 
the mistake of placing it in the same category as the recognized 
masterpieces of literature and deludes himself with the idea that 
he is getting just as much value out of one as out of the other. Read 
light literature, then, as well as heavy, frivolous as well as serious, 
so long as you assess the production at its true value. 

In the second place, as a corollary of this, develop the habit of 
criticizing—favorably and unfavorably of course—what you read. 
To criticize effectively try to find out what the author attempted 
to do; see to what degree he has accomplished his purpose; and 
then decide whether or not what he attempted to do was worth 
while. 

Finally, do your reading in the most efficient manner possible. 
Probably it will be necessary to point out only one of the many ways 
in which this idea of efficiency, taken from the modern business 
world, may be applied to one’s reading. Variety may be the spice 
of life; but it is at the same time most certainly the secret of efficient 
reading. To increase the quantity and quality of reading see that 
it is kept varied. Do not make the mistake of reading just one 
type, as the novel, or the short story, or history, or biography, for 
example, but get just as much variety in these forms as possible. 
If it is practicable to have several books on the shelf at the same 
time, have a volume of poetry, a volume of drama, a volume of 
essays, and so on, under way all the time. It is then possible to 
fit the mood of a given moment with the right book; otherwise 
many of these spare minutes, which for reading purposes are most 
precious, will be wasted. 

Now, assuming that my student has remained through this 
harangue, I discuss individual titles with him. I try to accomplish 
two things: I try to make him see that I thoroughly enjoyed a 
given book and that I think he will enjoy it likewise; and I try 
to stimulate a curiosity in it, either by telling him something of 
interest concerning the author, or by telling him what the book is 
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about, often reading to him bits from it here and there. For 
example, in the case of Conrad, I tell him of the romantic life of the 
man, of his two great passions in youth, one to learn English and 
the other to sail the seas; how he has become one of the greatest 
living masters of English prose style; and how through his career 
as a sailor and sea captain he has become probably the greatest 
writer of the story of the sea since Cooper. I will tell him of that 
glorious tale Typhoon and of its hero in the person of the thoroughly 
unimaginative Captain MacWhirr, and of the terrible fight that 
took place between decks among the cargo of Chinamen when their 
precious boxes of silver dollars were broken open, as Chinamen and 
boxes were tossed about by the terrific force of the typhoon. If 
he is interested enough now to “‘try”’ this story, I attempt to make 
it plain—and convincing—to him that I shall greatly enjoy talking 
the book over with him when he has completed it. Now in my 
estimation one of the keenest bits of pleasure in any book comes 
through the discussion of it with one’s friends. We know from 
everyday experience that joy in work and play thrives with 
company. As youngsters we found no real fun in playing by 
ourselves; as grown-ups we find our most delightful work to be 
that which we can do in company with someone else. Paren- 
thetically I may say that this sums up my idea as to why teaching 
is one of the most fascinating professions in the world. 

It is evident, then, that the conference which comes after my 
friend has finished his book is as delightful to me as it can possibly 
be to him, for through this volume we have established a basis of 
understanding that never existed before. If his interest in this 
story of Conrad’s is great enough, I will suggest others that I think 
he may enjoy. Especially will I suggest as most desirable reading, 
now that he knows something of Conrad at first hand, articles and 
essays on Conrad and his art, such as the essay in Cooper’s Some 
English Story-Tellers, Walpole’s Joseph Conrad, chapters from 
Curle’s Joseph Conrad, and the delightful essays to be found in the 
brochures furnished by Conrad’s publishers. 

My whole plan in a nutshell is to form a bond of personal friend- 
ship with the student in his reading as the means by which he may 
derive the greatest enjoyment from it; to suggest some guiding 
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principles so that his reading, whether light or heavy, will be of 
real value to him; and then to answer the question “ What shall I 
read ?”’ by recommending a few books in which I am sure he will 
find a reasonable proportion of pleasure and profit. The plan 
requires, of course, a vast amount of time for personal conferences, 
for in the majority of cases the student will want to talk about a 
book both before and after he has read it. But I know of no work 
in the English course that is more productive of sound and con- 
vincing results than this sympathetic guidance of the student in his 
outside reading at the beginning of his high-school or college course. 
Ample provision should be made in the curriculum for the teacher 
who may have charge of this phase of the English work. 

As some may be interested in the list that I use, I append it. 
In the case of collections, such as volumes of short stories and 
poetry, I always suggest several individual titles, trusting the 
student to read on if he finds these acceptable. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
NOVELS 


Allen, James Lane. The Choir Invisible 
Atherton, Gertrude. Before the Gringo Came 

Barrie, James. The Little Minister 

Cable, George. The Grandissimes 

Churchill, Winston. Coniston 

The Crisis 

Conrad, Joseph. Lord Jim 

Typhoon 

“Craddock, Charles Egbert.”” The Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountain 
Davis, Richard Harding. A Soldier of Fortune 

Deland, Margaret. The Awakening of Helena Richie 

The Iron Woman 

Doyle, A. Conan. A Study in Scarlet 

The Valley of Fear 

Fox, John, Jr. The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come 

A Mountain Europa 

Garland, Hamlin. The Captain of the Grey Horse Troop 

Harben, Will. Abner Daniel 

Hardy, Thomas. Tess of the D'Urbervilles 

Hope, Anthony. The Prisoner of Zenda 
Johnston, Mary E. To Have and to Hold 
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Kipling, Rudyard. Captains Courageous 
Kim 

Locke, William J. The Beloved Vagabond 
London, Jack. The Sea Wolf 

Mitchell, S. Weir. Hugh Wynne 
Nicholson, Meredith. Otherwise Phyllis 
Norris, Frank. The Octopus 

The Pit 

Ollivant, Alfred. Bob, Son of Battle 
Page, Thomas Nelson. Red Rock 
Sinclair, May. The Divine Fire 
Tarkington, Booth. Cherry 

Wharton, Edith. Ethan Frome 

White, S. E. Gold 

The Grey Dawn 

Wister, Owen. The Virginian 

Wiggin, Kate Douglas. A Cathedral Courtship 
Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm 














VOLUMES OF SHORT STORIES 


Atherton, Gertrude. The Splendid Idle Forties 
Butler, Ellis P. Pigs is Pigs 

Cable, George. Old Creole Days 

Colcord, Lincoln. The Game of Life and Death 
Conrad, Joseph. Youth 

Davis, Richard Harding. Gallegher 

Van Bibber 

Deland, Margaret. Old Chester Tales 

Doyle, A. Conan. The Adventures of Brigadier Gerard 
The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes 
Ferber, Edna. Buttered Side Down 

Freeman, Mary E. Wilkins. A Humble Romance 
A New England Nun 

Garland, Hamlin. Main Travelled Roads 
Gerould, Katherine. Vain Oblations 

Gillmore, Inez. Phoebe and Ernest 

Glass, Montague. Abe and Mawruss 

Hardy, Thomas. Life’s Little Ironies 

Henry, O. The Four Million 

The Heart of the West 

Roads and Destiny 

Hurst, Fannie. Just around the Corner 

Kipling, Rudyard. Actions and Reactions 

The Day’s Work 












































































London, Jack. The Night-Born 

The Strength of the Sirong 
Norris, Frank. A Deal in Wheat 

Page, Thomas Nelson. In Ole Virginia 
Tarkington, Booth. The Beautiful Lady 
Monsieur Beaucaire 

Van Dyke, Henry. The Blue Flower 
Webster, Henry. The Painted Scene 
Wharton, Edith. Crucial Instances 
Williams, Jesse Lynch. The Stolen Story 
Wister, Owen. Philosophy Four 
Zangwill, I. King of the Schnorrers 
Zola, Emile. The Attack on the Mill 








VOLUMES OF POETRY 


Aiken, Conrad. Turns and Movies 
Brooke, Rupert. Collected Poems 
Burnet, Dana. Poems 

Chesterton, G. K. Poems 

Davis, Fannie S. Crack o’ Dawn 
Drummond, William H. Complete Poems 
Frost, Robert. North of Boston 

Gibson, Wilfred W. Daily Bread 

Fires 

Guiterman, Arthur. The Laughing Muse 
Kipling, Rudyard. Collected Verse 
Lindsay, Vachel. The Congo 

Lowell, Amy. Men, Women, and Ghosts 
Marquis, Don. Dreams and Dust 
Masefield, John. Salt Water Ballads 
Masters, E. L. The Spoon River Anthology 
Neihardt, John. The Quest 

Noyes, Alfred. Collected Poems 

Peabody, Josephine. The Singing Man 
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Riley, James Whitcomb. The Hoosier Book of Riley Verse 


———. The Lockerbie Book of Riley Verse 
Service, Robert. The Spell of the Yukon 
Teasdale, Sarah. Rivers to the Sea 
Widdemer, Margaret. Factories 


Anthologies 


Braithwaite, W. S. (Editor). Amthology of Magazine Verse for 1913. Also for 


1914 and 1915 


Garvin, W. (Editor). Anthology of Canadian Verse 
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Quiller-Couch, A. (Editor). Oxford Book of English Verse 

Oxford Book of Victorian Verse 

Oxford Book of Canadian Verse 

Richards, Mrs. Waldo (Editor). High Tides 

Rittenhouse, Jessie B. (Editor). The Little Book of Modern Verse 
Stevenson, Burton E. The Home Book of Verse 








VOLUMES OF DRAMA 


Barrie, James. Half Hours 

Bennett, Arnold. Milestones 

Fitch, Clyde. Barbara Fritchie 

Nathan Hale 

Galsworthy, John. Sirife 

Justice 

Houghton, Stanley. Hindle Wakes 

Hauseman, L., and Barker, Granville. Prunella 
Jerome, J. K. The Passing of the Third Floor Back 
Adventures of Lady Ursula 

Jones, Henry A. The Theatre of Ideas 

Kennedy, C. R. The Servant in the House 
Knoblauch, E. Kismet 

Mackay, Constance. Beau Brummel 

Maeterlinck, M. The Blue Bird 

Middleton, G. Embers and other One-Act Plays 
Tradition and other One-Act Plays 
Moody, W. V. The Great Divide 

Rostand, E. Chantecler 

Cyrano de Bergerac 

Sheldon, E. The Nigger 

Romance 

Tarkington, Booth, and Wilson, H. L. The Man from Home 
Thomas, Augustus. Arizona 

Wilde, Percival. Dawn and other One-Act Plays 
Confessional and other One-Act Plays 
Wisconsin Plays. Four one-act plays by various authors 
Yeats, W. B. The Hour-Glass 

Zangwill, I. The Melting Pot 























VOLUMES OF ESSAYS 


Burroughs, John. Ways of Nature 
Chesterton, G. K. All Things Considered 

Cooper, F. T. Some American Story-Tellers 
Some English Story-Tellers 
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Crothers, Samuel. Humanly Speaking 

Leacock, Stephen. Essays and Literary Studies 
More, Paul. Shelburne Essays 

Phelps, William Lyon. Essays on Modern Novelists 
Essays on Russian Novelists 

Essays on Books 

Repplier, Agnes. Compromises 

Wilson, Woodrow. When a Man Comes to Himself 








VOLUMES OF BIOGRAPHY 


Antin, Mary. The Promised Land 

Bradford, Gamaliel. Union Portraits 

Lee, the American 

London, Jack. John Barleycorn 

Lounsbury, Thomas. The Life of Cooper 
Morse, John T., Jr. Abraham Lincoln 

Payne, Albert B. Mark Twain: A Biography 
Palmer, George. The Life of Alice Freeman Palmer 
Rothchild, A. Lincoln, the Master of Men 
Smith, C. A. O. Henry Biography 

Tarbell, Ida M. The Life of Abraham Lincoln 
Wilson, Woodrow. George Washington 





VOLUMES OF HISTORY 


Fiske, John. The American Revolution 
Hart, A. B. (Editor). Epochs of American History, 3 vols. 
(Editor). The American Nation, 27 vols. 





McMaster, J. B. A History of the People of the United States from the Revo- 
lution to the Civil War 

Parkman, Francis. The Jesuits in America 

Trevelyan, G.O. The American Revolution 

Wilson, Woodrow. A History of the United States 
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THE ROUND TABLE 


THE VEXING QUESTION OF CORRECTNESS 


The great difficulty in teaching composition is to get work which is 
correct and at the same time natural. It is not so difficult to get either 
correctness or spontaneity, but to get them both together is very difficult. 
This is because the methods you use to attain the two results are so 
different. I have frequently felt myself in the plight of Alice in Wonder- 
land when she was trying to play croquet with a hedgehog for a ball and 
a flamingo for a mallet. Just as she had the hedgehog rolled into suitable 
shape, the flamingo crooked its neck, and when she had the flamingo 
straightened out for a stroke, the hedgehog had uncurled itself and 
slipped away. In spite of the touchiness of the task, I believe it is 
absolutely necessary in any effective English teaching to combine the 
two kinds of effort. Destruction attends exclusive devotion to either. 
If the interest-seeking teacher is not careful she will have a pencil- 
consuming, head-splitting, heart-breaking mass of murdered English, 
while, on the other hand, the correctness-seeking teacher is likely to glean 
a handfut of painfully starched-and-ironed themes from the conscientious 
and passive elements in her class, while the live wires openly scoff, or 
try to drop their English. 

To avoid these extremes, and to travel in the light of the golden mean 
has been the aim in the work in Freshman composition in the Bismarck 
High School during the past semester. In doing this, four devices have 
been of assistance, and the use of the four together has seemed especially 
helpful in giving play for the two opposed processes. They have made 
it easier to coax out spontaneity and exact correctness without having 
the two kinds of effort get in each other’s way. 

The first of the four devices is the plan of “motiving’’ composition. 
Having, as it does, the idea of furnishing an audience for the student’s 
work, this device stimulates both correctness and spontaneity at the 
same time. Boys who know that their work will have a good circle of 
readers or a roomful of hearers will take pains with its details as well 
as make it broadly interesting. The problem of furnishing the audience 
has been met.by means of two city weeklies, an entertainment, and 
interclass and interschool letters. The students furnish school notes for 
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the weeklies, the editors in each case having become so interested as 
to offer prizes to the classes doing the best work in news getting and 
composing. The Freshmen “cover”? the news from two ward schools 
as well as from the high school, furnishing both short news items and 
quarter- or half-column write-ups of ball games, social affairs, and other 
school activities. The entertainment was given as a Freshman class 
affair before an audience of about two hundred and fifty high-school 
students and visitors. The work for it, done in the English I classes, 
included a class paper, a short play “arranged” by the students, and 
an original farce. Students themselves, in the different divisions, seem 
to furnish the best audience for letters. 

The second of the devices is the college idea of consultations, adapted 
to high-school conditions as they exist here. The classes average fifteen, 
and the students in turn bring their themes to the desk, where the 
instructor presides with red ink and disapproval for mistakes—the 
disapproval graded in intensity according to different kinds of errors— 
and with a sincere desire to be appreciative of all good things accom- 
plished in thought and expression, as well as with a sympathy for all 
attempts. The themes are all read in the forty-five-minute period, 
while the students not at the desk are busy with copying or revising. 

The third plan is insistence upon writing all themes twice—the first 
time for interest, the second for correctness; the second writing is done 
for the most part in class. 

The fourth device, which was adopted for the first time in the past 
winter, is useful on the correctness side of the problem in eliminating 
mistakes. It is an adaptation of the plan of correction notebooks, 
explained, as it was used in Freshman college work, in an article in the 
January, 1917, number of the English Journal. In working with high- 
school Freshmen we have narrowed the plan of the notebook somewhat, 
making it a species of last resort in the way of correction. The students 
enter in it only errors uncorrected in the second writing of the themes, 
and, as they take especial pains to avoid having to enter any at all— 
this being largely possible through consultations and rewriting—entries 
in the notebook are few and confined to habitual or unconscious mistakes. 
Used in this way, the correction notebook seems distinctly valuable as a 
sort of unpopular backstop. The students feel that they ought to stop 
all mistakes before they get to the notebook, but it is there in case they 
do not. 

These four devices seem to be appreciable helps in the oil-and- 
water-mixing business which the composition class is—oil of the joy 
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that ought to go with natural expression, and water of tears of the vexa- 
tion which attends, not only teachers, but also sincere students who try 
to learn the difficult mechanism of English writing. 
Mary A. HINKLEY 
Bismark, N.D. 





THE PLAY PRODUCER’S NOTEBOOK 


Pray: The Merchant Gentleman. Type: Comedy of Manners. AvTHorR: 

Moliére. TRANSLATOR: Margaret Baker. From the French of Moliére’s 

Le bourgeois gentilhomme. 

PUBLISHER: Samuel French, 28 West 38th Street, New York, N.Y. Price: 

50 cents. 

CHARACTERS: Thirteen male, four female, musicians and dancers. 

SCENE: One interior. 

Periop: Time of Louis XIV of France. 

THEME: “A lesson in good sense to those who suffer from the social ambition 
to rise above their proper rank.” —EpwArD DOWDEN. 

PRODUCTION: 

Professional—In the original the play was written for the court of Louis 
XIV and first presented on October 14, 1670, at the royal chateau 
of Chambord, Moliére taking the part of M. Jourdain, and his wife 
the part of Lucile. 

Amateur—(1) By the Senior class of the State University Preparatory 
School, Tonkawa, Oklahoma, 1911; (2) by the Senior class of Bowen 
High School, Chicago, 1913; (3) by the Senior class of Parker High 
School, Chicago, 1916. 

REQUIREMENTS: 

Stage—A showy and pretentious drawing-room of a Parisian merchant 
in the time of Louis XIV. The walls and furniture should be dis- 
tinctively of the period presented and should have some claim to the 
artistic. Moreover, a certain harmony in color scheme with the 
costumes of the leading actors should be observed. 

Costume—The picturesque dress of the period of Louis XIV. Everything 
should be true to the period, consistent and artistic. It is best to 
put this in the hands of a first-class costumer, and rent costumes for 
the whole cast. The Master of Philosophy should wear the academic 
cap and gown; the fencing-master may use some outfit from the 
gymnasium. All the rest should be provided for by the costumer. 
The costumes for the singers should be those of shepherd and shep- 
herdess; those of the dancers should be determined by the character 
of the dance. 
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Characters—M. Jourdain is the central character on the stage most of the 
time. This personality should be pleasing; a certain innocence and 
unsophisticated sincerity make him please his audience, even when he 
is duped and made a fool of by the clever Dorante and Coviélle. 
Dorante should have poise, subtlety, cleverness, and gallantry. 
Cleonte should be boyish, handsome, and romantic; Coviélle keen, 
shrewd, comical. Madame Jourdain, a strong personality, forceful, 
sarcastic, carries things with a high hand. Doriméne: gracious, 
aristocratic, elegant. Lucile: gentle, pretty, soft-voiced, lovable. 
Nicole: petite, saucy, with sense of humor. Philosopher: heavy in 
manner, slow of speech, pompous. Music-master and dancing- 
master: polished in manners, servile to M. Jourdain, with subtle 
irony beneath the surface. Fencing-master: self-assertive, confident, 
impudent, a heavy blusterer. 

Expense—Total cost of production: costumes for fifteen actors and for 
the men in the Turkish drill about $50.00 (of course, with some work, 
this cost can be lessened); make-up material; scenery; programs. 

Comment: The play makes a very direct and strong appeal to high-school 
pupils. The fun is wholesome, with an element of frolic in it. The pro- 
duction should be characterized by grace, ease, delicacy, and a certain 
elegance; and yet should have an atmosphere of fun and playfulness. 

The singing, dancing, fencing, and the picturesque yet comical Turkish 

drill add much life and movement to the play and please the audience. 

The songs can readily be set to music adapted to the voices of the singers. 

In place of singing, instrumental music may be used. 





A WORD ON SPELLING 


My friend, the “magician,” asserts that there is comparatively little 
trouble in memorizing a list of five hundred names of articles that can 
be carried on the person. Therefore, when he takes one of these articles 
from the various individuals in his audience and gives the right signal 
to his blindfolded confederate on the stage, she can reply almost imme- 
diately that he holds in his hand a handkerchief, a watch, a quarter, or 
whatever the object may be. 

Now, if a high-school student has a vocabulary of fifteen hundred 
words, certainly five hundred is a large proportion to be mistaken about. 
In a test given last year at the West High School we discovered that the 
Freshmen misspelled 20 per cent of the words, the Sophomores and 
Juniors much fewer, and the Seniors, less than 10 per cent. In tests 
given this year only half of the Freshmen misspelled as many as 20 per 
cent of the words pronounced, and Seniors missed only 7 per cent, on the 
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average. By this evidence, then, a Freshman in our school has a small 
task to commit to memory all of the words about which he is uncertain. 

This being true, does it pay to assign exercises illustrating rules? 
I think not. Rather let us apply ourselves to the task of ascertaining 
just which words a student misses. Then let us assign these words as 
minimum requirements. Under this system I am confident that pupils 
will overcome their deficiencies in spelling much faster than by the 
conning of rules that, at best, are inaccurate, since they admit of too 
many exceptions. 

When the pupil sees how few words he misses, he is encouraged to 
learn the correct forms, whereas the learning of a rule is in itself an 
exercise, first of memory, then of reason for each word newly added to 
his vocabulary. The result is an isolation of the rule into some remote 
corner of the mind whence it can be dragged forth to be prated, indeed, 
but where it will generally lie dormant like the “I have gone’’ of the 
little boy, who stayed after school and wrote it forty times to insure 
correctness, then left this message for the teacher: ‘“‘I have wrote this 


forty times and have went home.” 
E. DuDLEY PARSONS 


THE STUDY OF A POEM 
We are all poets when we read a poem well.—CaRLYLE. 
1. The author. 

His life, especially any incident in it bearing upon the poem. 
His characteristics. His ideals. His friends. His relation to 
movements of his day. 

2. Poetic form. 

Classification of poem. Foot and line. Effect of substitu- 
tion of one foot for another. Caesural pause. Rhyme scheme. 
Effect of repetition of similar sounds within the lines. The 
proportion of run-on to end-stopped lines and the effect. Com- 
parison with similar forms by other writers. 

3. The central thought of the poem. 

Lines giving it, if directly stated, or a formulation of its state- 
ment if it is not directly given. Appropriateness of title to theme. 
Comparison with other poems of similar theme. 

4. Method of development. 
Romantic or realistic treatment. The progress of the thought. 
Comparisons, allusions, etc. 
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5. Style. 

Characteristics; as delicacy, force, clearness, individuality, 

response to nature, sense of the Infinite, etc. 
6. Diction. 

Extent of vocabulary. Choice of words—their exactness, 
forcefulness, suggestiveness. (Note the importance of suggestive 
verbs and adjectives.) Use of figurative language. 

7. Visualization. 

Planning of illustrations for the poem. Comparison of the 

poem with a picture of similar theme. 
8. Point of contact with reader. 

Common experience of act or thought, suggestion of unknown 

experiences, or challenge of ideas. 
Conclusion. 

Poetry therefore we will call musical thought. The Poet is 
he who thinks in that manner. At bottom, it turns on power of 
intellect; it is a man’s sincerity and depth of vision that makes 
him a Poet. See deep enough and you see musically, the heart 
of Nature being everywhere music if you can only reach it.— 


CARLYLE. Mavupe A. EARHART 


HopkKINTON, Iowa 





CARD FILE 

In the February, 1917, number of the English Journal there was an 
article on “The English Teacher’s Card File.” It occurred to me that 
other teachers might like to know of a use for it which I have found most 
efficient. In this file each student has a guide card after which he places 
his theme when it has been returned and corrected. He continues to 
place his corrected themes in the file until the end of the month, or until 
the end of the time devoted to a particular kind of work. At this time 
the teacher takes one day for individual conferences, when she holds each 
student to a strict accountability for the errors on the papers and for their 
correction. When everything is explained to the satisfaction of pupil 
and teacher, the themes are returned to the student, who keeps them in 
a loose-leaf notebook. 

This scheme is valuable for two reasons: (1) the student feels that 
the work of theme-writing takes on an added dignity, if it is to go on 
file, and therefore he produces more careful work; (2) the teacher has, 
in these themes, specific information concerning individual weaknesses, 
to which she may turn at a moment’s notice, and which she never would 
be able to remember if the themes were returned once for all. 


GRACE ROTZEL 
NortH ToNnawanna, N.Y. 





EDITORIAL 


So terrible an ordeal as the present war must, if Emerson’s 
doctrine of compensation holds, bring great blessings in its 
train. For us in America such blessings will of neces- 
sity lie in the reorganization of our national life and 
the revivification of our ideals. Even the most 
pronounced pacifist must view with considerable satisfaction the 
cultivation of altruism by the utterances of President Wilson and 
other public men, and yet more effectively by the participation of 
so many individuals in Red Cross work, food conservation, and 
other self-denying activities. And as these ideals become more 
and more prominent in the consciousness of adults there arises the 
inevitable demand that the public schools imbed them in the very 
fiber of our youth. When the educational administrator asks him- 
self how this is to be done, his first thought is of that omnibus, the 
English course. ‘‘Just another burden,” shall we groan, “for 
our already aching shoulders’? So it might seem at first. So, 
however, it is not. 

English composition, we have come to believe, is a social prob- 
lem. Power in expression comes most rapidly through practice 
in the expression of something vital. Could there be topics more 
vitally interesting to our boys and girls than some of the activities 
and problems arising from this war or some of the glaring incon- 
sistencies between our own social arrangements and those ideals 
we really prize above life itself? The good sense of the majority, 
guided unobtrusively by the teacher, will arrive at the proper con- 
clusions. Our own preparation for such discussions—these may be 
oral or written—does not involve laborious invasion of others’ 
special fields, but merely that keeping up with events which is our 
duty as citizens. Thus the supposed burden turns out to be coal 
for our own engine. 

But the literature class is, perhaps rightly, looked upon as our 
special opportunity for the inculcation of American ideals. The 
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country over, there is in progress a reorganization of courses to 
include more strictly American literature. And here, if we but 
face the problem squarely, appears the war’s greatest service to the 
pedagogy of English. We are choosing this literature because of its 
content value, for changes it can work in our boys and girls. No 
matter what our previous predilections, we are all agreed upon this 
literature, and agreed upon the reason for choosing it. Surely we 
shall so teach it as to secure the end for which we choose it. Surely 
we shall not so exalt the biography of the author, the period to which 
the piece belongs, the figures of speech, scansion, or any other 
phase of the external study of literature as to obscure the vital 
thought and feeling which alone are capable of ministering to the 
hearts and bearing fruit in the lives of our pupils. 

Preachy? Goody-goody? Not at all. Let the study be 
objective and unsentimental—not unemotional. Let us merely 
help the pupil into direct contact with the author. Nor need the 
readings chosen always have obvious morals baldly expressed. 
Analytic, then, and dry-as-dust? No, just natural. The young- 
ster must analyze, just as we all must, far enough to grasp the chief 
meaning of the author. More than this, below the university at 
least, cometh of the evil one. 

This little leaven shall leaven the whole lump. When once we 
teach some American literature thus, as if it were really meant to 
be of some use in the world, perhaps we shall see the wisdom of 
treating all literature so. 
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MEETING OF THE PUGET SOUND COUNCIL 


The Puget Sound English Teachers’ Council held its second annual 
meeting in Tacoma, October 26. As the Washington Educational Asso- 
ciation was in session at the same time, the program was confined to one 
afternoon, but the Council gained considerable attendance, and some 
members from the smaller high schools of the district, whose co-operation 
will be especially welcome. 

The program opened with an interesting paper by Mr. Joseph 
Blethen, of the Seattle Times, on ‘“‘What the Modern Newspaper Has to 
Teach the Teacher of English.” Mr. Blethen disclaimed any intention 
to teach, on the part of the newspaper. It is rather a business, aiming 
to satisfy its customers by the impartial, impersonal purveying of news. 
Neither did Mr. Blethen claim literary excellence for the language of the 
press, even in the magazine and editorial sections, which, because speed 
is not so large a factor there as in the news section, permit more attention 
to diction. The language of the newspaper is limited in character both 
by the necessity of speed and by the character of the audience addressed— 
“the man in the street.”” Yet, considered from the point of view of sub- 
stance, the newspaper is worthy of attention, since it offers us informa- 
tion about life, gathered and arranged by expert craftsmen. The 
teacher, like others, may gain much useful information from the daily 
press; and this information may be available for schoolroom discussion, 
also. 

Several members engaged in the discussion of this paper. Miss 
O’Hearn of Seattle cited several instances of young men who had found 
training in newspaper offices of value in business life. Mr. Daniels of 
Tacoma pointed out that, while our spoken language and our written 
language tend to diverge, the newspaper, being the reading-matter of 
“the man in the street,”’ serves as a link between the two; therefore as 
we succeed, through teaching, in improving the standard of the news- 
paper writer, we may also raise the standard of the ordinary newspaper 
reader. Other members stated that the average newspaper writer is 
today a college graduate; the newspaper is clear, simple, and forceful in 
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diction and may itself serve as a model for English students. This view 
was not, however, shared by Mr. Butler of Tacoma, who held that the 
newspaper sentence is not simple, nor its diction that of everyday life, 
but on the contrary, in its effort after compactness in presenting informa- 
tion, it is often curiously complicated and involved. He cited leads from 
the current daily in support of his contentions. 

Mr. Sperlin of Tacoma next presented a paper on “ What Literature 
Shall We Teach?” Our purpose being not so much business efficiency 
or scholastic attainment as the satisfaction of the hungry imaginations 
and ambitious longings of youth, Mr. Sperlin held that we should teach 
first the literature that best meets these needs—the literature of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries, not neglecting that for our own land, 
so marked always by pure and lofty idealism. Nor should we omit the 
greatest works of the past, Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton, not only hold- 
ing up the noblest standards, but enriching the imagination by their 
presentation of the thought and life of the past. The literature of the 
eighteenth century should probably engage our attention least. We 
should teach it for what it is, a literature of clear, polished form, 
rather than of inspiring ideas. Both here and in our treatment of 
the essay we should select those specimens that possess most narrative, 
or human interest. The audience accepted these conclusions without 
dissent, and enjoyed the many sparkles of wit that enlivened the 
presentation. 

In conclusion, Mr. Fulton of Seattle recounted some of the many 
devices by which he succeeds in making “‘Tomorrow’s Composition” 
something more than a humdrum task. Training in the formation of 
clear mental images, the study of special vocabularies, the analysis of 
plots to the germ, and the building of plots from any chance object, the 
organization of a town for training in exposition and argument, in which 
petitions are circulated, bills presented and debated, goods sold, 
employers interviewed, and so forth, were a few of the methods of rousing 
interest that Mr. Fulton enumerated. 

The election of officers closed a most successful’ meeting. The 
officers for the ensuing year are: President, Mr. W. J. Brier, Everett; 
Vice-President, Miss Marie Gregory, Olympia; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Miss Harriet Johnstone, Seattle; Executive Board, Mr. W. F. Parrish, 
Bellingham; Miss Lyle Ford, Tacoma; Dr. R. M. Garrett, University 


of Washington. 
SUSANNAH J. McMurpHy 


Secretary-Treasurer 
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NORTH DAKOTA ASSOCIATION OF ENGLISH TEACHERS 


The North Dakota Association of English Teachers met in Bismarck 
on October 31 and November 1 in connection with the meeting of the 
State Education Association. Two sessions and an enjoyable luncheon 
had been arranged for. At the first session the chief topic for discussion 
was the problem of spoken English and oral composition. Papers were 
presented by Miss Julia G. McDonough of the Minot State Normal 
School and by Miss Susan McCoy of the Valley City Normal School. 
Both papers stressed the importance of the oral work, one emphasizing 
the value of oral composition, the power of ready speech, and the other 
emphasizing the necessity, especially in a region where there are many 
foreigners, of careful drill in pronunciation and enunciation. The papers 
were followed by a general discussion in which many joined, and in which 
the practical difficulties of the work in this state were considered. 

Another interesting feature of this session was a report of the Com- 
mittee on the Teaching of Grammar which has been collecting data dur- 
ing the past year under the leadership of Professor A. E. Minard of the 
State Agricultural College. As a result of a questionnaire sent to most 
of the schools of the state, the committee had discovered that a majority 
of the teachers favored the postponing of the study of formal grammar 
to a later grade than that in which it is commonly begun at the present 
time. The eighth grade or the first year of high-school work seems to 
be the most desirable period for this somewhat perplexing task. The 
committee further reported that there was still much to be done in 
regard to determining the exact ground to be covered and the points 
to be emphasized in the study. Circumstances in this state where there 
are so many children of Scandinavian parentage are somewhat different 
from those in other sections. It was felt that certain points need much 
more emphasis and illustration here than would be required in other 
places. The committee was continued for one year with instructions to 
make further investigation of this point and to bring in a report at the 
next annual meeting. 

At the luncheon which followed, about fifty members of the Associa- 
tion were delightfully entertained by the young ladies of the domestic- 
science department of the Bismarck high school. This gathering, like 
the others, was presided over by the president, Professor G. L. Paine of 
Mayville. 

At the meeting on Thursday, November 1, the Association had the 
pleasure of listening to a lecture-recital on “The Humor of Shakespeare” 
by Professor Walter B. Tripp of the Emerson School of Oratory at Bos- 
ton. Professor Tripp gave an interesting discussion of the development 
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of Shakespeare’s humor, illustrating the three periods, the first selections 
from the Taming of the Shrew, second by selections from Twelfth Night, 
and third by the Gravediggers’ Scene in Hamlet. 

The president for the ensuing year is Miss Julia G. McDonough of 
Minot; the secretary-treasurer, Miss Hilda Taylor of Jamestown. 


THE LAFAYETTE ASSOCIATION 

At the suggestion of Professor Edwin Greenlaw, the head of its 
English Department, the University of North Carolina is fathering the 
Lafayette Association, an organization ‘‘for community expression of the 
national spirit.” The intention is to reinstate the folk consciousness, to 
form local chapters for study, discussion, or lectures upon patriotic sub- 
jects and national problems. Devotion to real democracy is to be the 
keynote. Within North Carolina the University offers aid in the organi- 
zation of such nationalizing centers, but it is hoped that Lafayette Asso- 
ciation will transcend state boundaries. If it does spread, teachers of 
English and of history will have to be the torch-bearers. 


PUBLIC-SPEAKING ASSOCIATION 


The National Association of Public Speaking will hold its annual 
meeting in the Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, December 27-29. The full 
program appears in the October Quarterly Journal of Public Speaking, 
and Professor J. L. Lardner, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illi- 
nois, will furnish any further information desired. 





USEFUL DOCUMENTS 


No. 34 of the Indiana University Studies is The Ability to Read: Its 
Measurement and Some Factors Conditioning It, by Melvin E. Haggerty.— 
The Bureau of Educational Measurements and Standards of the Kansas 
State Normal School has just issued its second and third annual reports, 
combined in one volume.—The English Association’s pamphlet No. 38 
is a paper upon War and English Poetry, by the Most Honorable the 
Marquess of Crewe, K.G.—From the School of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago may be obtained the Course of Study in Community 
Life, History, and Civics ($0.35) of the University Elementary School, 
the Course of Study in Secondary Mathematics ($0.10) of the University 
High School, and a Course of Study in Latin ($o.10).—In October there 
appeared the first number of “The Waste-Basket,” a bi-monthly maga- 
zine, all the contributors to which must be between sixteen and twenty- 
one years of age. Its home office is 608 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago.— 
The Course of Study in English of the Wisconsin High School of the 
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University of Wisconsin is printed upon a single large sheet to make 
the organization of the work readily apparent. Compiled by and 
obtainable from Professor Charles S. Pendleton, University of Wiscon- 
sin.—Education, Scientific and Humane, which is a report of the pro- 
ceedings of the Council for Humanistic Studies, may be obtained from 
John Murray, Albemarle Street, London, W., for six pence.—C. P. Cary, 
State Superintendent of Wisconsin, has issued a report on The Training 
of Teachers for the Country Schools of Wisconsin, prepared by Miss Annie 
Reynolds, of the State Department.—The new List of Publications by 
the Russell Sage Foundation, 130 E. Twenty-second Street, New York 
City is out.—The Bulletin of the Board of Education of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts 1916, No. 12 is a Course of Study in English 
Literature and No. 18 is a Course of Study in English Expression, both 
for the first six grades of the elementary school.—A series of Lessons in 
Community and National Life, edited by Professors Judd and Marshall, 
of the University of Chicago, is being issued by the Department of the 
Interior. This series is subdivided into Section A, Lessons for the Senior 
High School; Section B, for the Junior High School; and Section C, for 
the Intermediate Grades. Copies may be obtained from the United 
States Food Administration, Washington, D.C., at five cents each, $2.00 
per hundred, and larger lots at lower prices. One may subscribe for any 
one of these sections for the entire year at eight times the price quoted.— 
English Composition, chiefly a collection of themes written by the pupils 
of the various grades in the Detroit Public Schools, some of which are 
graded according to the Hillegas Scale,can be obtained from Superintend- 
ent Chadsey, of Detroit, for thirty cents. The supply is quite limited.— 
The Lesson Schedule for the Fourth Class of Students at the United States 
Naval Academy at Annapolis is a very interesting six-page pamphlet.— 
Professor William S. Gray has prepared a set of standardized paragraphs 
for oral reading and a score sheet. He has also silent-reading tests for 
the second and third grades, for the intermediate grades, and for the 
grammar grades. Any of these tests may be obtained from the School 
of Education, University of Chicago, at fifty cents a hundred, not pre- 
paid. 


THE PERIODICALS 


b 


THE “‘SEWANEE REVIEW” FOR OCTOBER 
The last number of the Sewanee Review, edited by Professor John H. 
McBride, Jr., completes the twenty-fifth year of this excellent quarterly. 
It is a worthy number. Among the eight contributed articles are “The 
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Turning-point with Anatole France,” by Louis Piaget Shanks, “ Early 
English Journalism,” by Harry T. Baker, “Lowell as a Poet of Nature,” 
by Norman Foerster, and “Some Books about the War,” by Edwin 
Raymond Turner. To select a single one of these articles, namely, that 
by Professor Foerster, it is fair to remark that no saner study of Lowell’s 
nature-poetry has been made by anyone. The writer notes that Lowell 
himself freely admitted the existence of a modern nature-cult, the token of 
the overcultivation of a refined age. Lowell’s “devotion to nature, 
then, was not complete or jealous, his love was not abandoned. ... . 
Unconscious insincerity is perhaps the central trait of Lowell’s poetry.” 
He was, thinks Professor Foerster, too much of a bookman to give him- 
self up to his own unprejudiced impressions. He was provincial in his 
attachment to his Cambridge home, which he could hardly bear to leave, 
and he was unwilling to give to his work that painstaking revision neces- 
sary to the finest craftsmanship. Nevertheless, Lowell’s nature-poetry 
is a good corrective in an age like the present “‘when literary treatment 
of nature is being debased by the encroachment of science and by the 
excesses of sentimental devotion. ... . Lowell’s poetry, as well as his 
prose writings and letters—indeed his whole career—is, among other 
things, a protest against the modern exclusive love of nature.” 


THE ADVANCE OF ENGLISH POETRY 


In the Bookman for October Professor William Lyon Phelps, of Yale 
University, began a series of popular reviews of recent poets, with a pur- 
pose similar to that which prompted his survey of recent novelists of a 
year or so ago. The authors so far presented include Henley, Francis 
Thompson, Hardy, Kipling, Stephen Phillips, Watson, and Noyes. It 
is, of course, impossible to give in brief space any idea of Professor 
Phelps’s treatment of each of these authors. It can only be remarked 
that he touches upon the more obvious interests, mentions important 
facts, and gives lists of the chief writers in connection with each author 
treated. The result will at least be, in many cases, the re-reading of these 
writers in order to determine whether or not the reader can agree with 
the findings of Professor Phelps. It is to be hoped that those who have 
not read them will not be content with the well-spiced bits of information 
provided, but will themselves go to the originals. 


THE PERSISTENCY OF ERROR IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


A few years ago Professor Charters, of the University of Missouri, 
made a somewhat exhaustive study of the errors in English composition 
made by the school children of Kansas City. He found a comparatively 
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small range of points in grammar and punctuation covered by the mis- 
takes that were noted. Mr. Roy Ivan Johnson, of the Junior College 
in Kansas City, has more recently carried out a similar study in the 
college to determine whether the errors found in the grades had been 
eradicated. In a very well-organized article in the October number of 
the School Review he presents results to show that the teaching in the 
grades and the high school is not of such a character as to overcome the 
language difficulties of the pupils. He concludes that there is the order 
of needed increase in emphasis which is determined by the ascertained 
frequency of errors in the work of the children. One of the most sig- 
nificant facts of his study is that a certain relationship exists between 
speed and accuracy in writing. There must, he thinks, be well-planned 
drills in the mechanics of writing, not to develop a general habit of 
accuracy, but to develop specific habits. There is ground for great 
encouragement in the fact that college students show large improvement 
in grammatical sentence structure, in the use of pronouns, and in spelling. 
He hopes that his study has done something to establish a scientific 
basis for the direction of effort in the lower schools. 


SOCIALIZED ENGLISH 


In the same periodical appears an interesting outline of work in com- 
position and community civics under the title, “Socialized English.” 
This outline, prepared by Miss Zelma E. Clark, of the University of 
Chicago High School, is intended to guide the activities of pupils in the 
first semester of the ninth grade. ‘“‘The course will require about 1,600 
pages of reading on the part of each student, the material to be chosen 
from a list of over two hundred books. ... . Once a week the class is 
to consider together one book, in order that the members may learn how 
to read, how to observe, and how to estimate values. ... . Much of the 
work of the course is to be done as home reading and as supervised study 
in the classroom.” The particular aims set up are as follows: (1) Power 
and interest in reading purely informational material and that of literary 
value which appeals to the imagination, ideals, and love of romance of 
the adolescent. (2) Power in gathering material for themes, and in 
planning and writing them with clearness and correctness. (3) Power 
in making oral reports of visits to manufacturing plants and of one’s 
own reading. (4) Power in observing matters in one’s own environment, 
and in understanding one’s duty in connection with them. Miss Clark’s 
outline suggests the query as to why the pupils need to depend so largely 
upon the library for matters which are so obviously within their imme- 
diate experience. 
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FLUENCY FIRST 


No one would accuse Mr. C. H. Ward, of the Taft School, of not 
having the courage of his convictions. Having broken a lance in behalf 
of definite training in the mechanics of writing, he proceeds to inquire 
whether there are not others who sympathize with his views. Some 
time ago he sent out a questionnaire, accompanied by a pamphlet of 
aphorisms on the teaching of composition, prepared by Professors Scott 
and Denney and circulated by the publishers of their well-known series 
of English textbooks. The essence of his inquiry was whether fluency 
or accuracy should be placed first in the estimation of high-school 
teachers of composition. The results of his inquiry are set forth in the 
October number of Education under the title, “Fluency First.” This 
seems to indicate the triumph of Mr. Ward’s contentions. As only fifty- 
three answers were received, however, it is perhaps worth while to wait 
for further data before drawing any final conclusions. It may fairly be 
asked, also, whether in any legitimate use of the words, fluency must be 
had at the expense of accuracy. Perhaps teachers might take for their 
golden text, This ought she to do and not leave the other undone. 


THE HIGH-SCHOOL GIRL’S EMOTIONS 


In the November number of Education will be found a study in “‘ The 
Emotional Coloring of the High-School Girl’s Life,”” by Miss Gertrude 
Klein, which deserves more than ordinarily careful reading. Without 
always being aware of it, teachers tend to treat the pupils in their classes 
as though they were all of exactly the same type. Miss Klein, who 
teaches in the South Philadelphia High School for Girls, has been making 
very thoughtful observation of individuals and has discovered, among 
other sorts, the butterfly, boy-crazy type, the frightened, repressed type 
or stage, the restless type, with no self-consciousness at all, only self- 
satisfaction, and the healthy type, the good student, all-round good girl, 
jolly good fellow. Her sympathetic comments may well provoke thought 
on the part of teachers in general, for after all it is growing young people 
in whom we are primarily interested, and not the intellectual products 
of civilization which it is our pleasure to proffer for assimilation. 





































REVIEWS 


REPLACING LATIN: 


This little book, written by two well-known teachers of secondary 
English, is a genuine contribution. It takes us back to those days when 
“etymology” was a real study in our schools, and we first got our taste 
for that language of the old Romans which has given us more than one- 
half of our English vocabulary. Although this text was not written 
primarily to stimulate an interest in Latin or to make one apply his 
knowledge of that subject to an understanding of English while he is 
acquiring the ancient tongue, we believe that these are destined to be 
among not the least of its services. 

It will, however, prove of great value in giving those pupils in the 
upper grades of the elementary school or throughout the high school who 
lack either time or inclination for Latin a much broader and more in- 
cisive idea of the formation and meaning of the words in their vernacular. 
It is possible to “work straight through the book from the beginning in 
leisurely development,” or to “fit together lessons from various parts 
of the book which will make a shorter course of study,” and in either case 
“the book will be useful for reference throughout the high-school course.” 
But, however it is used and whatever the aim, in the hands of a skilful 
teacher this little work is destined to cultivate the will to analyze, under- 
stand, and use English words with force and nicety of distinction. 

The basal ideas seem to have been well carried out. In the first 
place, the text itself is attractive and accurate. It would have defeated 
the purpose completely to have made a book that appeared encyclopedic, 
difficult, or slovenly in arrangement, or that was marred by typographical 
errors. Both publishers and authors have done their work well. More 
direct observances of pedagogical principles are found in the interesting 
methods of approach, the very practical exercises on each topic and the 
carefully collated appendix. A most effective concept is especially 
shown in the device of “Words with Stories.” It recalls the intellectual 
impulse we received when “Trench on Words”’ was first unsealed for us. 

FRANK P. GRAVES 


ScHOOL OF EDUCATION 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


* Knowing and Using Words. By William D. Lewis and Mabel Dodge Holmes. 
Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 1917. Pp. iv+128. 
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BOOK NOTICES 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


Richard Cumberland: His Life and Dramatic Works. By STANLEY THOMAS 
Witurams. New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1917. Pp. 365. 
$3.00. 

More light on the eighteenth century. 

The Ladies of Dante’s Lyrics. By CHARLES HALL GRANDGENT. Cambridge: 

Harvard University Press, 1917. Pp. 181. $1.35 net. 


Four Essays. By the late Murray ANTHONY Potrer. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1917. Pp. 139. $1.25 net. 

Shakespearean Playhouses. By JosepH Quincy ApAMs. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1917. Pp. 473. 
Claims to be the first history of the playhouses of Shakespeare’s time. Hand- 

somely printed and illustrated. 


Tennyson: How to Know Him. By Raymonp M. ALDEN. Indianapolis: The 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1917. Pp. 376. $1.50. 


An excellent volume in an excellent series. 


An Introduction to the History of Science. By WALTER LisBy. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1917. Pp. 288. 
Material which should become familiar to all students. 


Education for Character. By FRANK CHAPMAN SHARP. Indianapolis: The 

Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1917. Pp. 422. 

The author devotes 100 pages to “Moral Training” and 200 to “ Moral Instruc- 
tion.”” His insistence that literature contributes most to character when treated as 
literature rather than as texts for sermons is typical of his rational, unsentimental treat- 
ment of the whole problem. 


Class-Room Method and Management. By GrorGE HERBERT Betts. Indian- 

apolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1917. Pp. 386. 

Based upon the psychology of attitudes, knowledge, and skills. Separate chap- 
ters are devoted to reading and to language. A modern book. 

An Introduction to High School Teaching. By STEPHEN SHELDON COLVIN. 

New York: The Macmillan Co., 1917. Pp. 451. $1.60. 

Similar in purpose to Parker’s Methods of Teaching in the High School but par- 
taking more of the nature of a treatise. A very important body of principles is clearly 
set forth. All teachers would profit by reading this book. 

The Measurement of Intelligence. By Lewis W. TERMAN. Boston: Houghton 

Mifflin Co., 1916. Pp. 362. 

A complete guide to the Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon tests. The most 
usable book in its field. 
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Educational Sociology: A Digest and Syllabus. Part I: Introduction. By 
Davip SNEDDEN. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1917. Pp. 38. $0.55. Paper bound. 

Educational Sociology: A Digest and Syllabus. Part Il: Applications to Cur- 
ricula and Studies. By DAvip SNEDDEN. Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1917. Pp. 70. $0.80. Paper bound. 

This syllabus is the first attempt at a thoroughgoing analysis of a new and very 
important field of investigation. 

Some Problems in City School Administration. By Grorce D. STRAYER. 
Assisted by Frank P. Bachman, Ellwood P. Cubberley, William T. 
Bawden, and Frank J. Kelly. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World 
Book Co., 1916. Pp. 234. 

A revised edition of the well-known and very valuable survey of the schools of 
Butte, Montana. 

An Anglo-Saxon Reader. Edited with Notes, a complete Glossary, a chapter 
on “Versification,” and an outline of Anglo-Saxon Grammar, by JAmEs W. 
BricHt. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1917. Pp. 38s. 

Fourth edition revised, particularly as to stem-terminations in the outline of 
grammar. 

Three Centuries of American Poetry and Prose. Selected and Edited by AL- 
PHONSO GERALD NEWCOMER, ALICE E. ANDREWS, and Howarp JupsoNn 
Hatt. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1917. Pp. 876. $1.75. 

A companion to Twelve Centuries of English Poetry and Prose. 

Essays and Essay Writing. By WitttamM M. TANNER. Boston: Atlantic 
Monthly Co., 1917. Pp. 307. 

Charming papers from the ‘Contributors’ Club” of the Adantic reprinted 
with slight editorial addition as a text for college composition classes. Dangerous 
as a direct text because of the extreme literary sophistication of the ‘‘ models.” 

Facts, Thought, and Imagination: A Book on Writing. By Henry SEMEL 
CANBY, FREDERICK ERASTUS PIERCE, WILLARD HIGLEY DuRHAM. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1917. Pp. 318. $1.30. 

For second-year college students who need mainly good advice about specific 
composition projects. Reading of contemporary writing is supposed to be done in 
connection. 

The Study and Practice of Writing English. By GreruHarp R. Lomer and 
MARGARET ASHMUN. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1915. Pp. 342. 
The seventh impression. 

The Composition of Technical Papers. By Homer ANDREW Watt. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1917. Pp. 431. 

Primarily for students of engineering. 

Manual of Good English. By H. N. MACCRACKEN and HELEN E. SANDISON. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1917. Pp. 335. $0.90. 


A well-arranged manual of correctness. Conservative. 
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